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Something behina Mere sharpness is of small value 
a Thin Edge as an element of character. There 
must be personal weight of some sort to give prac- 
tical power to sharpness in a man’s manner and 
method. A thin razor-blade must have a heavy back- 
ing, or it is more likely to cut the fingers of the user 
than to be worth much for shaving. Many a man 
who has the reputation for sharpness lacks the 
weight of character to make the thin edge of his na- 
ture effective for good. A nature can have a thin 
edge, but it must have something more than edge, or 
it will be a dangerous tool for its owner’s use. 
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Jesus the Guide “ Lord, how can we know the way ?” 
Here and Hereafter was Thomas's confession of igno- 
rance in view of the future life,—an appeal giving voice 
to humanity’s helplessness, and unanswered except by 
_ Sesus. Jesus-aloue impresses us as knowing the here- 
ag: ; 





after, as being at home in its society, as comprehend- 
ing and controlling its forces. Other religious teachers 
are evidently circumscribed by fixed and narrow con- 
ditions. Jesus bears about him in lowliest surround- 
ings the atmosphere and quality and scope of heaven. 
It was a feeling born of faith that moved the old 
painters to depict him as he walked the paths of 
Palestine, against a horizon line of light, a rift in the 
earth-clouds, in token of his connection with larger 
life beyond. Confident hope for here and hereafter 
rests upon the word of Jesus, “I am the Way.” 


oe 


Honor and honors are two very 
different things. A man who is 
loaded with honors may be destitute of honor, and 
a man who is the soul of honor may be lacking in 
honors. Honor is an element of character. Honors 
are dependent on reputation. Character is what a 
man is. Reputation is what others think of a man. 
A man of honor will be right and do right whether 
he gains or loses by it. A man cannot have honors 
unless others think he is entitled to them. More 
than once a young student has won class honors, in 
a college contest for a prize in composition and 
rhetoric, by having an essay written for him, and has 
not had honor enough to confess that he was not en- 
titled to the honors. It is always well to have honor. 
It is not always well to have honors. Honors should 
never be counted the first object in life. Honor 
should always be given the first place in personal 
conduct. 


Honor and Honors 
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Nothing Easy ana “Easily done” is usually better 
Good left undone. He who has reached 
high attainment has reached it because he has found 
nothing éxcellent to be easy. The moment that any- 
thing seems so easy as to require no effort or study, 
it is time to inquire whether there may not be a 
higher quality in the act not yet reached. A cele- 
brated musician, who is also a remarkable teacher, is 
in the habit of telling his pupils, when they play in 
public, to play something which they think easy. If 
the pupil has any right ambition, he will see that 
there is practically no limit to his “going on unto 
perfection,” in music as well as-in morals. It is 
worth while, when we pride ourselves on the grade of 
our acquirement, to try to do something which we 
have considered too easy. We may find then that 
we have left unexplored a large territory, and that 
we have not yet discovered the difficulties of doing 
“easy” things excellently, and of doing excellent 
things easily. 


To be like Jesus Christ is a laud- 
able ambition for any man. To 
strive to look like Jesus Christ is not in itself a laud- 
able ambition. The one is an unselfish desire, the 
other is a selfish one. Recently it was said of a man 
who died, that for years it had been his aim to look 
like Jesus Christ. He allowed his hair and beard to 
grow long. He tried to arrange them as he thought 
Jesus Christ arranged his. He went barefoot. He 
wanted his garments to be of the pattern of those of 
Jesus Christ. He was counted mildly insane in this 
idea. Yet there are many, not deemed insane, who 
think that an imitation of Jesus Christ in a minor 


Being like 
Jesus Christ 


matter, like his dress or diet or mode of living, is a 
true imitation of him. When Jesus Christ washed 
the feet of his disciples, he said, “I have given you 
an example, that ye also should do as I have done to 
you.” Yet he did not then mean that by washing 
another’s feet one could be like himself. It was his 
spirit of service that he thus commended to his dis- 
ciples. All of us ought to desire and strive to be 
like Jesus Christ, but the injunction that we should 
value -most, as our counsel in this endeavor, is, 
“Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” 
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Worth of a New Condition 


Ls feed perplexities are the portion of the growing 
man. The more a man grows, the more per- 
plexities he finds, and the more *perplexities he 
threads his way through, the surer becomes his step, 
the more authoritative his word to other men, and 
the more irremovable his own peace. But when 
one is being put through discipline, or led along 
a new way of growth, it seems to him as if, hay- 
ing given up so much, he is at least entitled to one 
thing, and that is to know that he is growing. And 
it is just this thing which sometimes is long withheld, 
and to do without which is one of the most difficult 
experiences of life. Growth would be indeed a 
luxury, in spite of all its pain, could we only mark, . 
day by day, its stages, and know that some things 
were done which would never have to be done again. 
The desire for definiteness is one of the most natu- 
ral desires we have, and the feeling that we can 
never know whether anything has been accomplished 
js one of the most distressing feelings. It is almost 
inevitable that an ambitious spirit should fret over 
the smallness of what he has accomplished, dream of 
what larger things he might have done, compare his 
own works with those of others (and the works of 
others are always more unmistakable to us than our 
own), and then return into his own life and éall 
himsel£a cumberer of the ground, and to get heanany 
discouraged. 

Our first notion of sufecess is almost alwape a 
notion of achievement; that is, something definite, 
tangible, visible, which has gone out from us, some- 
thing which we can name, touch, feel sure of. We 
all want to be doing something which will last; -we 
would like to leave behind us a trail of good, visible 
works, mark every day with some material monu- 
ment, know just what every deed amounted to, and 
pass through the world leaving nothing but solid 
achievements behind us. What a luxury it would 
be, indeed, if we could have a complete and satisfying 
account. of everything we had ever done, and be 
able to see every ramification of: influence. which 
went out from it! How delightful to know with cer- 
tainty the stretch and boundaries of every service! 
In short, how satisfactory it would be to rifle heaven 
of all its surprises while we are yet on earth, and 
know everything at once and have done with it! 

Consult the experience of any worker,and you will 
probably find that this care preyed upon him once, or 
does still. One and all we long for visible achieye-- 
ments, and one and all must confess that they are not 
strewa through our l ves with the thickness we could 



















































































































































































































































































































































































wish. But the particular experience now referred to 
is one which must again and again befall all growing 
natures, and in the midst of which they will often be 
at a loss to know how things are tending with them. 

There come times in life when we do not seem to 
be turning out anything definite, when for a long sea- 
£0n we seem not to create anything, when the hand 
does not seem to have quite its old grasp on what is 
outward, when experiences come to us often enough 
indeed, but do not appear to precipitate or crystalize 
into tangible things. Inthe most experiencing times 
of life, when our thoughts come thick and fast, when 
emotions throng into our lives as never before, when 
things begin to take on a. new appearance to us, and 
we see and feel more than ever, we feel alarmed over 
the fact that in just such a time, when it would seem 
as if we ought naturally to accomplish more than 
ever, we find ourselves leaving behind us but few 
memorials, and we mourn over our lack of achieve- 
ment. In reality we are achieving the most far- 
reaching, the most effectual, thing in the world,—we 
are achieving a new condition. We go as far as we 
Gan on one track, one line of service, with. one kind 
of equipment, and when we have almost exhausted 
that, and are set upon a new period of discipline, we 
nearly always feel that we are laid aside for the time 
being, and that we are not creating anything or add- 
ing anything to the world. 

Between one grade of work and the next higher 
there is always an interregnuni of getting into a new 
condition and a richer state for that next higher. A 
time comes when, as it were, we are withdrawn from 
men’s notice, and we feel keenly their wonder at 
what we are doing. The minister has times of cre- 
ativeness, when everybody sees and appreciates what 
he is doing till the work is done, and then, having 
built all he can on that material, he is taken aside to 
accumulate more. His grasp on things in the mean- 


time will not be quite so definite or so well under-. 


stood, nor so satisfactory to him. People will fear 
that he is losing his grasp, when he is simply doing 
what all great and constantly better work demands, 
achieving a new condition. It is provokingly indefi- 
nite to the man who is going through it, and to those 
who are looking to him, perhaps; but it is the one 
thing without which a man cannot serve richly,—a 
new condition. 

This always occurs in literature. First, there is a 
time of creativeness in which monuments rise, classics 
’ are written, until all the accumulatiors of years have 
been used ; and then, following, a time of unprodac- 
tiveness, when men complain that the creative spirit 
is all gone, that criticism is on, and that the old 
genius is dead. Such ages are inevitable, and are 
more or less disappointing to those who live and work 
in them; but they put the world into a new condi- 
tion, out of which, in the right time, a new literature 
will spring up, and a new creativeness be born. They 
are times of accumulation, of examination, of sifting, 
of obser vation. ° 

Just this thing happens to our souls, to our reli- 
gious life, to our service. It is often prolonged until 
we feel that we shall never produce any more. One 
experience after another comes in upon us, until we 
fee) ourselves thoroughly made over ; but our recep- 
tiveness has been so taxed that our expressiveness 
seems to have suffered for a time, and we cannot give 
voice, in acts or writings, to the new condition which 
we have found. It often happens that for a year we 
seem to be in this state of making over. We feel 
differently toward the world, we have a new and 
purer view of our work, we have more loving emo- 
tions toward every one, we are changed through and 
through, and we know it, and rejoice in it, and thank 
God for it; but we wish the new condition could find 
hands and feet and a voice, and travel out to the 
world in a new and better series of acis and utter- 
ances. It is painful enough to achieve a new econdi- 
tion, but this is soon followed by the equally painful 
necessity of finding a new vocabulary through which 
to express it. 

But let us not complain too easily when life takes 
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this turn. Is it a small thing that a bitter spirit is 
being sweetened? .Is it a light matter that a heart 
long hardened is beginning to break up, even though 
it be by ome’s owntsufferings? Are we to begrudge the 
months given to this wonderful work of making us 
realize and hate and turn away from our sin? Is 
time to be weighed against character? Indefinite it 
may be at times, but what better thing do we effect 
in this world than a new condition of the soul? 
This being drawn into a new relation with God is 
worth the cost of being drawn aside from the notice 
of men, and the world-can always spare from its tasks 
a man who goes out on that errand, and the welcome 
it gives him when his new condition finds speech at 
last will justify all his absence, and all that period of 
apparent uncreativeness. A new condition is a spir- 
itual thing, and if it were quite as definite as we would 
like it, it would be too small. The longer we have 
delayed the coming of this condition, the longer it 
will take to effeet it. Some never reach it until late 
in life, but whenever it comes, it is to be hailed as 
the divinest blessing of all, and we can affurd to do 
without the power of defining it when we feel through 
and through the blessedness of it. This making over 
of the heart, this opening of the eyes, this new state 
of the soul, will find its way out soon enough. 
Fortunately for us, when we are experiencing 
rather than achieving, there is really nothing which 
the world finds out about us more quickly than this. 
A man may stumble in his speech, or be quite unequal 
to expressing his new-found feelings, but it will all 
out in ways of which he does not dream. People 
feel that something has changed there. flis words 
may not be as clean cut as of old, his pictures not so 
graphic, but long after-waves of spiritual influence go 
out from him to others, and are surely felt. The 
world, not over nice in its descriptions, and often at 
a loss to describe such an influence, will say of such 
a man, “ There is something or other about him.” 
You cannot have anything better thau this subtle 
“something or other.” As time goes on, and we work 
and wait upon it, we shall find the right expression 
for it, and make it clear. But do not distrust this 
long making of a new condition. God is never nearer 
than while it is making. Too many men are trying 
to do their work without first finding the condition 
which will make such work permanent and weighty 
and effective. To become through and through a 
different man, is as definite an event as ever comes to 
us after all. Out of this comes the final eloquence. 
This is the lifting wp that shall draw all men unto us. 


“ Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing 
might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in bat that harmony should 
be prized?” 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. [ts pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar bandwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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In order to have good teaching, it is 
important to have good teachers. - In 
selecting persons to preach or to teach, 
in the pulpit or the Sunday-school, there should be a 
care to secure those who are best qualified for the impor- 
tant work. Yet it is difficult to lay down one rigid rule 
for applicatiem im all cases. Not all persons whe are 
chureh-members are proper persons for Sunday-school 
teachers. Thereare persons who are non-commuuicants 


Whe Shalt Teach in 
the Sunday-Scheol ? 
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who are better qualified to teach in the Sunday-schoo| 
than the average church-member. A worker from 
Indiana asks: 


Is it not contrary to the lesson taught in 2 Kimgs 15 = 1-7 and 
2 Chronieles 26 to have a person teach in Sunday-schoel as 
long as that person is not a Christian? How can such a person 
lead simncrs to Jesus? In Matthew 28: 19, 20, Jesus is talking 
to these who fear, Jove, and trust him abeve all things. After 
Andrew finds the Saviour, he is to go and tell Simeon Peter, his 
brother. Christians are to carry the goed news to these who 
are not Christians, How professed Christians cam tolerate non- 
Christians, yea, anti-Christians, to teach im the Sunday-school, 
is more than I can understand. Many of us would be inter- 
ested to have your opinion on this subject. 


What is meant by the term “a Christian”? Is it 
simply a communicant in the church? Or, if it includes 
a judgment of the spiritual state of the individual, how 
is one to decide as to that except by the ousward life 
and conduct? It is safe to say that it is always well to 
get the best persons available as teachers in the Sunday- 
school, whether they are chureli-members or not. On 
more than one occasion the writer of this note organized 
a Sunday-school in a community where the only resi- 
dent church-members were unfit to be teachers. He 
secured the best material available for teachers, imelud- 
ing a number who were not church-members. Again, 
he was in a prominent city church where one of the best 
Bible-class teachers in the Sumday-school was a man of 
high character who did not see his way clear to unite 
with the church. When one of the apostles-said to 
Jesus, “ Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name; and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us,” Jesus replied, “ Forbid him not: for he that . 
is not against you is for you.” . 
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There is no more effective way of 
misrepresenting the Bible than by 
quoting it literally, without explain- 
ing whose words are cited, and for what purpose and in 
what way they were spoken. If the words of Satan, or. 
of some other enemy of God, are quoted as if they were 
God’s words, the Bible is grossly misused and misrepre- 
sented. So, again, words quoted apart from their con- 
text may mislead one as tu their meaning. Yet such 
modes of Bible quotation are much indulged in by both 
the friends anfl the enemies of God. And a similar 
method is often employed in quoting from a religious 
speaker or writer. Sometimes this is done in pure malice, 
or with evil intent, but.more frequently it is a result.of 
ignorance or carelessness. A good illustration of this 
latter method is referred to by a Pennsylyania corre- 
spondent, who says: 


Misrepresenting by 
Quoting Literally 


In an article om prayer, The New York Observer of recent 
date quotes the Free Thought Magazine of Chieago as having 
‘strung together a let of quotations on the subject from indi- 
viduals like minded with itself,” which it “ regards as having 
demolished the theory of prayer.” One of these quotations is 
from The Sunday School Times, and another from The New 
Examiner. ‘“ The Sunday School Times,” says The New York 
Observer, “ although holding that a ery to God for help in some 
hour of need is instinctive to the human heart, makes the sur- 
prising statement, ‘ Prayer is not a consequence of any specific 
command to pray.’ Evidently our contemporary has fergotten 
or slurred over Luke 10 : 2, Luke 18, and 1 Timothy 2:8.” I 
write to ask by what right The New York Observer has put 
you into “ that gallery,” and whether the quotation from your 
article is fairly made and fairly interpreted. 

Any intelligent reader of the editorial on “ Prayer,” in © 
The Sunday Sehool Times, from which the Chicago 
agnostic magazine and the New York religious paper 
make this quotation, will see that it is grossly misrepre- 
sented by this misuxe of its very words. The purport of 
that editorial,is that prayer among men preceded any 
recorded command to pray. The statement from which 


. these words are quoted is as follows: ‘‘ Prayer [as a habit 


of the human race] is not a consequence of any specific 
command to pray. The duty of prayer is not even in- 
claded in the scope of the Ten Commandments, or the 
Ten Words of God’s loving covenant with his people. 
There is no primitive injunction to prayer in the earlier 
pages of the Bible history of the race. The fact, like 
the fitness and the necessity, of prayer, seems to be taken 
for granted in Bible teachings, as truly as the existence 
of God, and the dependence of man on God.” Is there 
any “surprising statement” in those sentences? Does 
The New York Observer really suppose that Noah and 
Abraham prayed because of Paul’s direction to Timothy, 
or even because of the word: of Jesus to his diseiples? 
Or was it, indeed, because the writer m The New York 
Observer had “ forgotten or slurred over ”’ the text of the 
editorial in The Sunday School Times from which it 
quotes ? 


















Independence Day 
By John Hall Ingham 


LAND whereto our fathers came, 
O To leave their ashes and their fame, 
Thou shoutest now with flag and flame 
That thou to-day art free ! 


Rightly rejoicing, if thy course 
Unsullied is by fraud or force, 
For Freedom hath a higher source 
Than mere nativity. 


If men are born of servile mold, ; 
The slaves of custom or of gold, e 
Though power be theirs, and wealth untold, 
True freedom is denied. 


If in thy every field and street 

We find the greed of gain, and meet 
Corruption in thy highest seat, 

In vain our Fathers died. 


Oh, may their blood yet be the seed 
Of loftier aim, more generous deed, 
And the humility we need 
More in the future shine! 


Keep thou the alien leper out, ; 
Give native virtue room to sprout : 

Till then, my country, vain to shout 

That Liberty is thine! 


Philadelphia. 
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Child Life in North Africa 


By Ella A. Baldwirf 


NO 4 
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UNTERING thought- 
fully along one of the 
; narrow, crooked streets of 
Mogador, a coast town in 
southern Morocco, I came 
to the Saffee gate, where 
I saw séme bonnie little 
Arab boys playing check- 
ers. Their checkerboard 
was a whitewashed stone 
of the pavement, marked 
off into squares with a 
piece of charcoal, and the 
checker-men_ small 
blocks made of carrots 
and turnips. The little 
fellows, prone upon the ground, were so intent upon 
their game that only one looked up to notice me. He 
was probably getting worsted, for he angrily bade me 
“eo to my grandmother” (a term of contempt much 
used), which I would gladly have done had she not been 
in America, and I in Africa, for I wanted some one to 
solve the problem I was trying to unravel. 

Being near the consulate, I went in, and asked the wife 
of the British Consul if she could tell me how it was that 
I saw so many sickly babies, and yet such strong, splendid 
children when a few years old. She laughingly replied, 
“Well, my dear, ’\is one continuous case of a survival 
of the fittest; only those survive who are able to endure 
the hardships and neg'ect which is their lot at the hands 
of their young, ignorant, untaught mothers.” The frail- 
est ones die off; those who live come up like weeds, 
without much love or care. 

For many days I had been visiting some Moorish 
houses, where there were sick infants. One poor little 
thing only five months old had a very sore mouth, and 
could not take its natural nourishment. Its little gums 
liad been seared with a hot iron to help it cut its teeth 
easily. For days green tea had been given it. As it 
could not take that or anything else without crying, all 
effurt fo feed it was given up. Fortunately, a day or 
twotlater it died, much to the relief of its mother; for 
“*twas only a girl,” and girlsin Africa have a hard, hard 
lot. They are, indeed, dark daughters of a dark land. 
Now do not think these Arab children are black like our 
Southern negro. They are a light cinnamon brown, 
have straight noses, thin lips, black or brown eyes soft as 
a gazelle’s. Some of these little folks are really beauti- 
ful: ’Tis no unusual sight to see artists from Italy and 
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Saffee gatc. 
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Spain with their ease!s here and there in the streets try- 
ing to reproduce the grace and beauty of these little sub- 
jects as they flit about in their few but fantastic-looking 












Arab mother and children. 


garments. However, when a girl is eight years old, she 
may no longer play in the streets, may never go to school, 
but must learn all kinds of hard work. Her first burden 
is generally to carry a little brother or sister, tied upon 
her back with a sabanier or long towel, two ends being 
knotted around her waist, one end passed over the right 
shoulder, and the other under the left,—the baby's legs 
astride her back, and only its little bobbing head above 
the towel. She has often to learn to grind the wheat 
and knead the bread, and carry it on a board on her 
head to the public oven,—all with baby on her back, 
All girls and women must grind their wheat daily, unless 
they have slaves to 

doitforthem. Their 
mills are simply two 
small round grind- 
stones, one upon an- 
other. The upper 
one has a holein the 
center, into which 
the corn is put by 
the handful. A lit- 
tle stick, or handle, 
is firmly driven into 
a hole in the stone 
by which to make it 
revolve, It is very 
hard work, and only enough grain is ground for one 
meal atatime. I cannot remember ever seeing there 
toys of any kind for girls. They make for themselves 
dolls out of two pieces of bamboo stick tied together in 
the form of a cross. They cut off pieces of their own 
black hair, and tie it on the top of the stick, and dress it 
up always as a bride, never as a baby. 

A girl’s first and highest and only ambition is to be- 
come a bride. I have often heard mothers say to their 
tiny girls, “If you-are naughty, you shall never be a 
bride.” These dear little girls are most teachable and 
interesting. Had I space, I could tell you many funny 
things I saw and heard among them; also many sad 
things, for they are taught every form of evil from their 
babyhood. 

Another thing I was long in finding out was where were 
the young ladies of the land? Lots of boys, older lads, 
and young men, but only babies, little girls, and old 
women. This, I learned, was the result of the child- 
marriages. Muhammad, their so-called “ holy prophet,” 
was the leader inthis great sin. His fourth wife, Aisha, 
was but nine years old. So very soon they lose all 
freshness and beauty, and become haggard and ugly, 
depressed, oppressed, repulsive old women,—all for lack 
of the knowledge that God gave his Son to die for and 
to save girls and women as well as men and boys. 





Grinding wheat. 





Moorish infantry. 


Most little boys (if free born, for slavery is still rife in 
the land) have a care-free, jolly time. They fly kites 


and play ball, tossing the ball and catching it on the top 
of their foot, then tossing it again and throwing it far- 
ther still with the sole of their foot. Very soon they are 
allowed to handle deadly weapons, and have great fun 
firing old flint-lock smuskets, the mark being small 
pieces of glass or stone stuck up in the ground as a tar- 
get. It must be from these old muskets that’ they 
become inspired to join the Moorish infantry, which is 
composed of males of all ages from fourteen to seventy 
years. The government only pays these soldiers at the 
rate of three cents a day and one suit of clothes a year, 
Tiny boys ride the horses, mules, and donkeys of the 
country as naturally as though they grew upon their 
backs, and think themselves great men when they may 
carry a Moorish dagger, like their fathers. 

Boys are sent to school when about five years old. In 

Northern Africa the only. book is the Koran,—this is 

used as a text-book,—for they have no school-books, 

They learn their letters on a thin board painted white, 

upon which they are taught to write with a bit of char- 

coal. Imagine you see, through the open doorway, a 

long, narrow room, with no windows, and no furniture 

but a bit of matting on the floor, upon which are seated, 

cross-legged, fifty-or more dirty little boys, swaying 
backward and forward, singing their lesson at the top of 
their voices. The fokee, or master, is frequently an old 
man, who does not hesitate to rap his pupils soundly on 

the head with the stick he always carries, should they 

dare make a mistake. Thus their false religion is sung 
and beaten into their memories, and they seem never to 
forget it. I have heard many a boy repeat far longer 
portions of the Koran than I ever heard a Christian 
child repeat of the Bible. It is a common thing fora 
Muhammadan to criticise the missionary’s lack of fa- 
miliarity with his “Holy Book.” They tap their heads 
significantly, and say, “ We have our sacred book in our 
head and in our heart, and can repeat it to you; while, 
if you wish to tell us what is in your Book, you have 
to look for the book, the chapter, and the verse, and then 
read itto us.” And, alas! ’tis all too true. Arab boys 
often go to school till they are twenty, and are taught 
the laws of their false religion all through those years, 
when they inturn teach them. Herein lies the secret of 
the powerof Islam. The missionaries have their classes 
as much as possible in the open air, 

In the country and the mountains there is less fanati- 
cism and more freedom, There-women and girls may 
go with unveiled faces, but in the towns they are never 
allowed to go out without being entirely covered with a 
large veil, or haik, and must not have but one eye exposed 
to view. If at fourteen years of age a girl is unmarried, 
she is sold by her father or brother. in exchange for 
sheep, goats, camels, or mules,—usually to the value of 
about one hundred and fifty dollars. Henceforth she 
becomes the sJave and drudge of the man who buys her, 
and is ever made to feel herself his inferior. Besides 
grinding and sifting the corn, 
she must gather wool and 
learn to spin and weave, 
must carry water, cut wood 
for her fire, also dig clay for 
making her baradas, or 
water-jars, aud cooking uten- 
sils. ‘Tlrese are shaped by 
hand, without the aid of a 
potter’s wheel. Indeed, they 
have no conveniences, and 
nothing that we consider 
comforts. The girls are not 
taught to sew. Men do the 
sewing, and sell ready-made 
clothes at the soko, or weekly 
market. The Bed’ween 
women buy a white cotton 
garment, usually their only one, except the large woolen 
haik, or blanket, which they wrap about them, and wear 
it day and night, until it drops off in filthy tatters, when, 
of course, they have to buy another. Regardless of rags 
and dirt, they. luxuriate in jewelry, and delight in a 
profusion of anklets, armlets, necklaces, and bands for 
the forehead, made of coin, beads, coral, shells, ete. 
Finger-rings and ear-rings of prodigious size are worn. 
These poor girls and women have not one ray of gospel 
light to guide and comfort them. 





Girl carrying water, 


** Let those whose hearts our loving God bath stirred 
With pity like his own go swiftly forth ; 
So shall there come, in his own blessed time, 
To these benighted ones,—these “ other sheep,” — 
The knowledge of his pard’ning love, that melts 
And bows the soul alike of civilized 
And’savage.”’ 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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The Bible as a Whole 
By the Rev. R. T. Cross 


HERE is great satisfaction in looking at the Bible as 
aunit. In thus looking at it we find one of the 
strongest reasons for believing ix it as God’s book. 
Different men in different centuries, countries, and lan- 
guages, and with different objects in view, wrote the 
different books of the Bible. In each book the human 
factor is prominent. To what extent God guided those 
men in their choice of thoughts, facts, and words, isg¢he 
question of inspiration as it is commonly understood. 
No statement of that question has yet been made in 
which Christians are all agreed. Perhaps such a state- 
ment never will be made. We may have to content 
ourselves with simply saying, “The Bible is inspired,” 
or, ‘* It is God’s book,” leaving to themselves such errors 
as might take refuge under that statement. 

Over the critical questions that arive from the human 
element in the separate books there is a vast deal of dis- 
cussion. But when we look at the book as a whole, we 
are on higher ground. Our standpoint, then, is that of the 
highest criticism. When we look at the earth in detail, 
we are involved in endless discussions about geographi- 
cal, geological, zodlogical, and other questions. We 
think that we find blunders and misfits in its workings 
oud furnishings, such as weeds, bad people, bad weather, 
and bad lands. But when in imagination we stand off a 
little way in space, and look at the earth as a whole, we 
see that it is one great, grand globe, perfectly symmet- 
rical, keeping perfect time, moving in harmony with all 
the spheres, and justifying the verdict of ‘ very good” 
that God pronounced upon it long ago, after ages of 
creation and of evolution. He worked for centuries 
upon the Bible, and he pronounces it also “ very good.” 

God is unmistakably the author of the whole Bible. 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Johu, Paul, and others, wrote 
separate books, some of them employing amanuenses ; 
but God wrote the Bible, and he employed those men as 
amanuenses. Many scholars wrought on Lange’s “ Com- 
mentary,” but Lange inspired and superintended the 
whole, and it properly bears his name. God procured 


_ men to write the Bible books, each in his own time and 


language, and for his own immediate purpose. Then 
slowly, providentially, yet naturally, God brought the 
books together, and kept them together. He seta his 
seal and writes his name, not so much upon each one 
seperately, as upon the cover that binds them all together. 
The unity of thought and theology, of doctrine and de- 
sign, that welds sixty-six books into an inseparable 
whole, was the work of no man or set of men. It eould 
not have been. Unbelievers do not appreciate this argu- 
ment for the Bible, or else they are airaid of it; for they 
give it.a wide berth. 

Many workmen wrought for years on the materials for 
Solomon's temple. They knew not each other, they 
knew not what the temple would be; perhaps they knew 
not that there would be anytemple. But a master mind 
unified their work into a glerious whole. And so a 
Master Mind has unified the parts of the Bible. Imper- 
fect men, natural methods, erring scribes, changing 
opinions, slow centuries,—over these God presided, and 
out of them he*brouglit together the parts of a magnifi- 
cent and age-enduring whole. 

The noises of a great city are confusing, and some of 
them are discordant, when you are in their midst; but 
when you ascend a mile above them, they blend into one 
harmonious whole that is pleasing to the ear. The 
value of the Bible as a whole increases the farther we 
get from Bible times. Its wider cireulation, its growing 
influence, its good fruits,—these stamp God's name on 
its cover in letters of ever-increasing size, and these 
things are increasingly true of it because it is God's 
book. 

When we see » hat good uses are made of coal and iron, 
we say that there was a design in their being placed not 
far apart. It is a part of the providential ordering of 
the physical world, a part of the inspiration of nature. 
Soe, whatever we may think of Genesis or of Romans, of 
the Old Testament or of the New Testament, separately, 
together they serve such an evident purpose, a purpose 
notin the plan of their writers, or there only in part, 
that we know that God must have planned their union. 
He certainly has blessed it, and made it very fruitful. 

Critics examine the different parts of the Bible, and 
find flaws, or think that they do. Perhaps the lowest 
criticism does find them. But the mass of Christian 
people have an instinctive regard for the whole Bible 
which neither lower nor higher criticism cam shake, 
This is true even in Germany, where criticiam of the 
Bible so abounds. From all criticism of the parts and 
surface of the Bible, we turn with satisfaction and confi- 
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dence, and a sure faith, to the Bible as a whole. No 
critical dynamite can disrupt that unity of which God is 
the author. A vital part of the Christian's creed, and of 
the creed of Christendom, is, and always will be, “I 
believe in the whole Bible.” 


York, Nebraska. 
CO 


Memories of Boston's First 
Sunday-School 


By Harsiette Knight Smith 


NE of the most venerable and noteworthy of Bos- 

ton’s women is Mrs. Susan E. Parker, the only 

sister of the late Samuel Francis Smith, D.D.,—a person 

in her ninety-first year, to whom one instinctively 
desires to apply the apostolic title, “an elect lady.” 

Born in Boston in 1805, on Sheafe Street, which was 
then in the court section of the city, Mrs. Parker’s life 
covers almost the entire period of the nineteenth een- 
tury. With a marvelous mental activity, good eyesight, 
and an intense patriotism, she is a typical up-to-date 
nineteenth-century woman, reading regularly two daily 
papers, besides several religious weeklies, and studying 
the International lessons in The Sunday Sehool Times, 
to which she has been a subscriber since its first issue. 
Many of the monthly magazines are also, together with 
the annual reports of all of America’s missionary asse- 
ciations, always to be found.on Mrs. Parker’s library 
table, expressing the outreach of her imtefest in the 
world’s intellectual life. 

Sitting with her on the Sabbath evening preceding the 
opening of the recent national Sunday-sehool conven- 
tion in Boston, I said, “Tell me what you remember of 
our first Sunday-school.” 

So eventful was her reminiscence that a resolve was 
made to take others into our twilight confidence, and 
tell a later generation what she recalled. - 

**Oh, how well I remember the first Boston Sabbath- 
school, down in the Old North Chureh (Christ Churels), 
from whose spire Pau! Revere’s lanterns were swung 
out on April 18, 1775,—a school whieh began under 
such different surroundings and conditions from these of 
to-day ! 

“In those times we had no juvenile literature, mo 
children’s lrymns. ‘Rebinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Mother Goose,’ 
and ‘ Esop’s Fables,’ all without illustrations, were our 
only books; while Watts’s ‘ Divime Somgs’ and Jane 
Tayler’s ‘ Hymns for Infant Minds’ contained the very 
few hymns which children could possibly manage to 
sing.” 

On June 14, 1815, Christ Church, Boston, organized 
the first Sabbath-school known in this part of the world. 
The Rev. Dr. Asa Eaton was then its rector, and to him 
belongs the honor of its establishment. He found able 
helpers in Messrs. Shubael Bell and Joseph W. Ingra- 
ham,—the latter serving for twenty years as superin- 
tendent of this historic school. A house-to-house visita- 
tion, Mrs. Parker said, was made by Dr. Eaton, and on 
the opening Sabbath three hundred and sixty-five scholars 
were enroNed as members. 

An ancient list of scholars, written in 1817, now hangs 
in the room in Christ Church where these children that 
day assem bled,—which is most interesting, with its quaint 
names of streets, lanes, and alleys of the old North Ead. 

“ We children of Christian households were not ad- 
mitted to membership in this sehool,” Mrs. Parker 
continued, “ since it was only deemed necessary, at that 
period, te provide spiritual instruction for the children 
of irreligious parents, who afforded them no Sabbath 
privileges. 

“These children assembled at nine o’clock for their 
first session, and remained until church time,” she 
added ; “them were marched im a bedy into the ehurch, 
and seated by themselves im pews assigned them, quite 
removed from the congregation. At one o’cleck they 
reassembled for the second hour or more, remaining 
until near time for the three o’cloek service. 

“They were esteemed by the rest of us as highly 
privileged children, and so much imterest did this school 
awaken in the community that the other denominations 
organized schools for Bible study, and thus the larger 
Sabbath-school work of New England was established. 

** Never in its early days, however, was it intended to 
supersede home imstruction, but was rather organized to 
care for those whese parents were nen-Christiam,” Mrs. 
Parker remarked. 

“ As the movement developed, Lowell Mason and my 
dear brother—long-time friends—became interested to 
forward it by providing suitable music and hymna. Mr, 
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Mason. began his hymn-writing, and my brother the 
translating of German and other verse adapted to little 
people. Later,” she continued, “Mr. Mason was in- 
vited to train the children of the city in the singing of 
Sabbath-school music at Park Street Church; andthen i: 
was, as the world now knows, that my brother heard for 
the first time on a Fourth of July his own anthem, 
‘ My country, ‘fis of thee,” sung by some of Boston’s first 
Sabbath-school scholars.” 

- Since “America” is the world’s now, and Mrs. Parker 
was so dearly loved by its author, who called her ‘ my 
blessed sister,” I trust she will pardon me if too personal 
seems the quotation with which she cigses her narrative: 
“ Have I ever told you that it was im the old Baldwin 
Place Baptist Church, where I had a Sabbath-school class 
so long, long ago, that I met and knew and first loved 
my good husband?” “ Yes, l know and remember all 
about Boston Sabbath-school work,” she said, with a 
far-away look which suggested the glad reunions in the 
home where parents, brother, husband, and children, 
await her. If this Lord’s Day work continues to yield 
lives and homes like hers, we can sing with her brother : 

‘‘Long may our land be bright 
With Freedonr’s holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King!” 
Boston. 





How They Knew Dilly from Dolly 


By Charlotte F. Wilder 


ILLY was eight years old when she went from New 

Eugland to Kansas te live two whole years with 

her grandfather and grandmother. Her father and 

mother were going to Europe and Egypt and Pulestine. 

That is why Dilly and her twim sister Dolly went away 
from home. . a3 

They were not very robust little girls, and the grand- 
father said if he could only take them ts the healthful 
climate of Kansas, give them plenty ef outdoor life and 
Jersey cream, they would be so rosy and stout in two 
years that their parents would not know them. 

The funniest thing about Dilly amd Dolly was that no 
one but their parents could tell which was Dilly and 
which was Dolly. And the girls enjoyed puzzling their 
friends. Dilly herself would walk into a room, and, 
looking around, say, “‘ Where is Dilly?” 

Then Dolly would come ramming in, and ask, im an 
excited tone, “ Has anybody seem Doliy? 7 

In the morning, or during the day, they would change 
elothes. or hair-ribbons, until it wowld almost seem as 
though the girls themselves would not know their own 
names. 

One day Dilly was sick, and ber grandmother made a 
dose of boneset for the little girl to drink, and when the 
grandmother was out of the room, Dilly coaxed ber 
sister to take a big swallow of the bitter stuff. Dilly 
tore her clothes oftener, and wore out her shoes faster, 
than. Dolly, so she was very often dressed in Dolly’s 
clothes. 

Oue day, when dressed in Dolly’s apron and shoes, 
she got into mischief, and immediately coaxed her s'ster 
to change apron and shoes with her. Then she told 
Dolly what she had done, and promised her a silk hand- 
kerehief if she would take the punishment she was sure 
would come. 

Poor Dolly! That punishment was more severe than 
she expected, and she almost felt as though it was more 
than she could bear, as she sat in her chamber and 
looked out of the closed window down through the 
climbing vines, when she, heard the shouts of laughter 
which came up from the playground where Dilly and 
their King Charles spaniel were having a fine time with 
two little girls who had comé to visit the children. 

Dolly dimly began to see how selfish Dilly had been 
with her, and this grieved her more than the punish- 
ment. But Dolly was such a surny-tempered girl that 
she could not feel unhappy very long at any one, and, 
when her grandmother called her, she came down as 
cheery as a bluebird. 

“ Why did you disobey me?” asked grandma of the 
happy little girl 

“I didn’t,” said Dally, looking up with her bright 
eyes. . 
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“You didn’t? .Why, who did go to the well-bucket, 
end leave the chain un fastened?” 

“Oh! Dilly did that.” 

“And I have punished you for what Dilly did! 
little darling! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“ Dilly promised me her old blue silk handkerchief if 
I would take the punishment. But I didn’t know the 
Clymer girls were coming, or else I wouldn’t.” 

“ Wall, I guess not,” said Sophronia, the hired girl. 
“Sakes alive! If thatdon’t beatme! That Dilly knew 
them children were coming. If she ain’t a stingy one, 
then I'll give up. I should like to know if we are ever 
goin’ to know which from other. But I shouldn’t be 
surprised if I could tell them apart, after all. I’ve been 
a-studying on that subject.” 

And here Sophronia stooped down and squinted her 
eyes to get a good look at Dolly’s face. 

‘Yes, that’s it,” she continued. “ I’ve known it in 
lots of folks. Mean, selfish, stingy fuiks. get a wrinkle 
right between the eyes. Now Dolly’s wrinkle always 
comes at the corner of her eyes, and Dilly’s between. 
I’ve been a-noticing it this long while.” 

Sure enough, Sophronia found the only way they 
could, at the first, tell Dilly from Dolly. And it was so 
queer how those wrinkles between the eyes grew bigger 
and bigger and deeper and deeper. And it was queer 
that when Dilly looked in the glass, to find them, that 
they were not there. But if she was determined to 
make Dolly go upstairs for her doll or her book, or 
when she scolded her King Charles, or was cross at her 
sister, how big those wrinkles would get! , Of course, 
not big like a ravine between two hills, but big for a 
scowl on a little girl’s face. 

Dilly, after a time, grew frightened because they all 
looked right between her eyes to see who she was, and 
she asked her grandmother what she coulddo. Her 
grandmother turned the dressing-case glass so that the 
little girl could see her own face clearly, and then had 
Dilly practice before it until she found out what made 
a bright, sunny face, and what made a puckered, cloudy 
one. 

And Dilly kept practicing all the time, wherever she 
was. The result was just beautiful. When her father 
and mother came, they found, not only rosy-cheeked, 
healthy girls, but they found Dilly just as happy and 
merry and sweet and pretty as Dolly, and not a sign of 
a scowl or wrinkle on her face, or even between her eyes, 

Manhattan, Kan. 
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The Best Hour ‘for Summer 
Sunday-Schools 


By Harriet L. Shoemakér 


wr the return of warm weather recurs the ques- 

tion of the most suitable hour for holding the 
Sunday-school service. It is particulary vital to primary 
and intermediate classes, and therefore we will approach 
it from that point of view. There are three available 
hours for the session : 

1. Immediately preceding the morning church service. 

2. Immediately following the morning church service, 
—as at noon. 

3. At an afternoon hour,—perhaps half-past two 
o'clock. 

The first of these has the advantage of being in the 
coolest part of a summer day,—no small consideration, 
—and it also leaves the afternoon free for other engage- 
ments. Then, t.o, children undoubtedly go into church 
in the morning who otherwise would not attend. But, 
as our chief concern is with those who must be dressed 
by older hands, the testimony of the mothers ought to 
be noted. They are practically unanimous in saying 
that childrén are sent to school at an early hour on Sun- 
day morning only at great cost to the mother herself. 
She says, with truth, that, after such a morning’s work as 
the early start demands, she is too tired to hurry to 
church ; or, if she does make the effort, and go, she is in 
no state to receive spiritual benefit. This is the opinion 
of about a hundred mothers, in two widely Uifferent sec- 
tions of the United States, who were personally inter- 
viewed on this point. 

The noon hour draws older people into the Sunday- 
school, and is very well for those scholars who are large 
enough to altend two consecutive services. This plan is 
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successful in districts where the congregation is at a dis- 
tance from the church. It also gives an uninterrupted 
afternoon athome. The chief objection to it for primary 
classes is that the little ones cannot sit through both 
church and school services with comfort, nor can they 
be dressed and left at home for an hour while the mother 
goes to church, as anybody understands who is familiar 
with the customs of small children. Therefore Kathleen 
and Tom go to Sunday-school at noon, and mother stays 
home from church to get them off in proper shape, or 
mother goes to church, and_Kathleen and Tom miss 
Sunday-school altogether. Which is the greater loss? 

Why does Sunday afternoon seem hotter than any 
other time in the entire week? And yet that is just the 
time when scores of restless little folk flock into the 
class-rooms. Granted that it is partly because the care- 
takers at home are only too glad to be relieved .of them 
for an hour. Fortunately the teacher has to deal, not 
with the motives which sent them, but with the fact that 
the pupils are there to be taught. Is not this, then, his 
opportunity ? How petty the question of personal con- 
venience or comfort, compared to that thought! But 
consecrated teachers of Sunday-schools need little urging 
to disinterested service, In fact, it would be hard to find 
another body of workers so uniformly unselfish as they, 
or one more devoted to the highest interests of those 
they teach, no matter at what hour in the day teaching 
is done. | 

Of course, a suitable hour depends on such various 
conditions of custom, convenience, and climate that 
individual schools alone can decide the question, each 
for itself. Is it not well, however, to give the subject 
thoughtful attention, considering that the decision 
affects about equally the home and the school? 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


CAB 
The old-fashioned Sunday-school pic- 
-_ ——— nic is believed in by J. 8. Paine, 


superintendent of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Christian Band of Cambridge, Massachusetts, the well- 
known “Saturday Sunday-school.” One of the events 
is an annual summer picnic to Lake Walden, in a char- 
tered train of cars holding children and parents to the 
number of three thousand, all of whom are provided 
with breakfast by the managers. The custom has proved 
so beneficial that it has been continued several years. It 
is not a question of numbers, but of method. What is 
feasible for a large school might be more easily accom- 
plished for a small one. 

a 


Two sessions of the school on Sunday 
are sometimes deemed desirable, per- 
haps from lack of accommodations for 
seating allatonce. The West Side Christian Sunday- 
school of Chicago has lately arranged its exercises into 
two sessions, thereby accommodating two hundred more 
scholars than was possible with one session only. The 
morning session at half-past nine is for young people’s 
Bible classes; the noon session is for primary, inter- 
mediate, junior, and married people’s classes. 


Two School Sessions 
on Sunday 
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Scholars Who Ask Questions 


By M. H. P. 
A LMOST every Sunday-school class has one or more 


scholars who ask questions, What shall we do with 
them? We cannot altogether check them, for their 
questioning is often the evidence of awakening interest 
or quickened mental activity. If our teaching is worth 
anything, it will stir thought, and arouse desire for more 
knowledge. For, if we deserve the honored place we 
hold, we can scarcely be content simply to ask a series 
of questions from a printed le<son-paper, or from our 
own study, and extract some kind of listlcss answer from 
our scholars. ; 

We sit there with the little circle of girls or boys 
about us; we look into their faces, they into ours; we 
speak on great topics to their minds, to their hearts, not 
only to their ears. Would it not be strange if, thus 
speaking, we did not often arouse questionings, doubts, 
perplexities, in some at least of those young souls? And, 
once aroused, if there is freedom of intercourse in the 
class, will the stirring of soul not find voice? 
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Yet it will not do to.permit any one or two of these 
wide-awake scholars to demand too much liberty of speech, 
or to consume the precious, all-too-short time in merely 
curious or unprofitable questions. How can this pos- 
sible tendency be controlled or turned to the good of the 
class ? 

It seems to me that a wise teacher will nearly always 
guide and use this inclination, rather than much discour- 
age it. Of course, if the questions are too far outside 
of the subject in hand, they must be checked at once. 
But I have found—as I suppose every teacher has—that 
very often the question asked or the perplexity stated by 
one brave speaker is in the minds of others, unspoken, 
and therefore the answer is welcomed by all. So the 
question, or the difficulty, can be taken up by the teacher, 
attention called to it as worthy of consideration, and the 
scholars themselves led to deal with it thoughtfully 
before the wider experience and knowledge of the teacher 
are brought forward. 

Just here I would venture to make a suggestion to 
teachers, especially those new to their work. Questions 
may be asked which cannot be satisfactorily answered, 
problems produced which cannot be solved, difficulties 
stated which cannot be altogether removed. Why 
not honestly acknowledge this to intelligent scholars? 
Instead of evading the question, or attempting an im- 
possible explanation, or reproving the troubled ques- 
tioner, why not accept the mystery for yourself and 
for your scholars? Tell them that, in dealing with 
infinite truths, there must be much that finite minds 
cannot comprehend; and lead them quietly to believe 
without fully understanding, until it shall please God to 
satisfy all doubts, and remove all difficulties in the clear 
light of another life. But do not fear to say, concerning 
God's dealings with men or the mysteries of life and of 
death, that you do not know. 

Questions of duty and of morality, either abstract or 
personal, will be asked by our scholars. We cannot 
always evade or repress these, nor should we wish to doso. 
They are, more often than perhaps we know, prompted 
by the moving of conscience in the soul. Here is an 
opportunity to lay down principles of right and wrong, 
on the best of all foundations, which will ge far towards 
the building up of strong, true, pure character. We 
shall do well to avail ourselves of every such opening 
which is made by scholars themselves, and which is 
therefore easy of entrance to the adroit teacher. 


CAE 


How to get scholars to study the Sun- 
Reporting Leston- Aevdatneat t t 1 A ft 

Study to the Teacher “ ay-schvol lesson hy iome 1s often a 

perplexing question. The superin- 
tendent of the News Boys’ Association of Toronto, Can- 
ada, G. T, Watts, is also the teacher of a Sunday-school 
class of boys. He has devised a small report card, and 
uses it successfully. This is the form: 


ORIG sisces sxctenets -tecnsvonens , 189... 
DEAR TEACHER: 
I have-studied my lesson .. ..... 00.00 esos cecsssees soveneeee 
this week. I do not understand verse No.......... 
Clauss No. ........ 


CO OOe eres HOE HO OOEe HE EEES EEE EE HE EOEe HE EEOD HE EEEe HEE Ee® 


Scholar 


He distributes « number of cards to each scholar, asking 
the boys to study the lesson at least ten minutes each 
day, and to indicate what verses they may have found 
difficulty in understanding. The scholars report each 
Sunday for the past week's work, and the boy showing 
the best report for the quarter is in some way distin- 
guished, The teacher finds the method helpful to him- 
seif as well as to his class. 


Oo 


Parents and teachers in Sunday-school 
work, as in day-school work, should 
have asympathetic acquaintance. In 
both there is a growing tendency to get them together 
occasionally at the school. ‘‘ Mothers’ Day ” in public 
schools bids fair to become a custom, invitations being 
sent out by the teachers, and the day’s program varied 
with a fewspecial exercixes, So, in recent celebrations ofa 
“ Parents’ Day” in several Sunday-schools, it is noticeable 
thatthe invitations sent out were signed by the teachers, 
and issued to the members of their classes. While the 
celebration was by the whole school, the point of con- 
tact, the personal element, was in the teachers’ greeting 
to the parents of their scholars. And whether the exer- 
cises of Parents’ Day were simple and very little changed 
from the ordinary program, or were more varied and 
complex, the real impression was made by the mutual 
acquaintance of parents and teachers, and their mutual 
sense of obligation to the children under their care. 


Teachers and 
Parents 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1896 


1. July 5.—David, King of Judah -we2 Sam. 2: 1-11 
2. Jaly 12.— David, King over All Israel ef Bam. 5: BD 
3. July 19.— The Ark Breught te Jerusalem ..2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
4. July 26.—God's Promises to David... ...ccccccecccceeeseeeeeee? BM. 7: 4-16 
5, August 2.—David's Kindness......... dlinassae cons 

6 August §.—David's Victories... comme 








7. August 4.— David's Confession and Forgiveness. sestplnieinite Psa. 22: 1-11 
8. August 23.—Absalom’s Rebellion... r ...2 Bam. 15; 1-12 
® August 9.—Absalom's Defeat and Death... Keotibicesases ‘28am. 18: $17, 8, 33 
4. September 6.— David's Love for God's House............. 1 Chron. 22: €16 


11, September 14.— David's Gratitude to God.......... 
1°. September 20.— Destructive ea iictcanteteaas 
13, September 27.—Review. 


2 Pam. 22; 46-51 
.Prov. 6 : 2333 


ASA 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a 


Study 3.—The Ark Brought to 
Jerusalem. 


2 Samuel 6 : 1-23; 1 Chronicles 13, 15, 16. 


], Crrvicisam. 

A comparison, verse by verse, of 2 Samuel 6: 1-23 and 
1 Chronicles 13, 15, brings out in a striking manner the differ- 
ence between the two histories. The chronicler emphasizes 
the national character of the act of restoration (1 Chron. 13 : 
1-5), the correct Levitical procedure at the second atiempt 
(15 : 2-28), and the Levitical service inaugurated (16 : 4-42). 
Otherwise he follows closely the unified narrative of 2 Sam- 
uel 6, 


Il. Tue ANALYsis oF THE MATERIAL. 

David detgymines to make Jerusalem a religious as well as 
political center. So he gathered representatives from all 
Isr 1, that all the people might have a share in the enter- 
prise, and went to bring the ark to Jerusalem fittingly 
(2Sam.6:1,2). A start was made, the ark being placed in a 
new cart, and a joyous procession formed (6 : 3-5). For 
irreverent rashness Uzzah was smitten with sudden death 
(6 : 6-8), hence the enterprise was temporarily abandoned. 
Three months later, hearing that Obed-edom, the custodian 
of the ark, had been prospered, David made a second and 
successful attempt to take the ark to Jerusalem. The ark 
was brought to the tent prepared for it in the city. Its 
arrival was celebrated by a great festival, at which David 
himself officiated as priest, and cistributed to the people 
abundant gifts (6 : 11-19). Michal rebukes him as a beffoon, 
but David replies that there is no degradation in the sincere 
worship of God (6 : 20-23). For details of David's arrange- 
ments for the ark and its worship, see 1 Chronicles 15, 16. 
According to Kirkpatrick, the translation of the ark called 
forth psalms 101, 15, 68, 24, 132, 30 (Commentary, 2 Sam., 
p. 46). 

ITT. Topics For Srvpy. 

1. The History of the Ark. (1.) Its past history. Captured 
by the Philistines at Aphek, it was returned by them afier 
seven montlis (1 Sam. 6: 1) to Bethshemesh, and thence sent 
up to Kiriath-jearim (1 Sam.7 : 2), which 1 Chronicles 13 : 
6 identifies with Baalah (Josh. 15:9; 2Sam. 6:2). Here 
it remained from forty to seventy years, until David went 
afier it (1 Chron. 13:3). (2.) The tabernacle. This sacred 
shelter of the ark, with its furniture, must have been saved 
when Shiloh was destroyed (Jer. 7; 12,14; 26:6); for in 
Saul’s time it was at Nob, near Jerusalem (1 Sam. 21 : 6). 
After the massacre at Nob (1 Sam. 22 : 19), it was transferred 
to Gibeon (1 Chron. 16 : 39, 40). Zadok was put in charge 
at Gibeon, Abiathar at Jerusalem. (3.) Why not united? 
A difficult query. Certainly, it would have been easy had 
David laid any stress upon absolute religious unity. Proba- 
bly he desired to honor each priest with a revered sanctuary. 

2. The Removal of the Ark. (1.) Details of the first attempt. 
According to 2 Samuel, mostly military display, with a rough 
attempt at reverence. (2) Details of the second attempt. 
More in accordance with the requirements of ancient custom 
(“They that bare the ark,” 2 Sam. 6 : 13, comp. Josh. 
(3.) The accessories, Note the simple viands of 

the “ feast” (2 Sam.6: 19), the enthusiasm of David (6 : 14) 

and the people, the modest shelter arranged for the ark (6 : 

17). (4) The time. Many good authorities think that this 

chapter belongs chronologically later than chapter 12. The 
‘ femoval of the ark was not as much the result of political or 
religious sagacity ss of an awakened spiritual sense. 
' & Dapid’s Religious Policy. (1.) To make lis political 
capital the religious capital too. Hence his eare to bring 
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the ark to Jerusalem, and to have the two leading priests 
near him (2 Sam. 8: 17). (2.) But not the exclusive sanc- 
tuary. The “great high place” was at Gibeon (I Kings 
3: 4); other “high places” elsewhere (3 : 2). Hebron 
was a sacred place (2 Sam. 15:7, 10). Enough for David's 
purpose to make Jerusalem a distinctive center for worship. 
The ark symbolized the very presence of Jehovah, which thus 
sanctified and blessed the city. (3.) The meaning of it. 
David realized that for his people social-potitical-religious 
life must be one. 

4. David's Religious Character ai this Time. (1.) Froma 
Levitical point of view, he seems either very thoughtless or 
very ignorant. He acts as a priest in sacrificing and blesing 
(2 Sam. 6: 18), appoints his sons as priests (8:18), and 
ignores the rule that the ark shall be carried by Levites 
(6:3). (2) From a general point of view, his policy seems 
commendable, his motives excellent, his actions these of ome 
who deeply and genuinely reverenced Jehovah. He called 
himself Jehovah's warrior, his enemies were Jehovah’s ene- 
mies (1 Sam. 25: 28), from the spol he provided a means 
for building the temple (1 Chron. 26: 26,27). He was a 
friend to the priests, a consulter of prophets. (3.) From a 
spiritual point of view, he makes little impression on the his- 
tarian. To reconcile the ideal David of the Psalms with the 
actual David of the history in 2 Samuel is a very great 
problem. 


Ke * 


Lesson 3, July 19, 1896 
The Ark Brought to Jerusalem 


Goupex Text: © Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee.—Psa. 84: 12. 


(2 Sam. 6: 1-12. Memory verses : tf, 2.) 
Read 2 Sam. 6: 1-23. Comp. Psa. 24 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Again, David gathered to- 
gether all the chosen men of 
Iv’ra-el, thirty thousand, 

2 And David arose, and went 
with all the people that were with 
him from Ba‘a!l4 of Ji’dah, to 
bring up from thence the ark of 
God, whose name is called by the 
name of the Lorp of hosts that 
dwelleth between the cherwbim. 

8 And they set the ark of God 
upon a new cart, and broughs it 
out of the house of A-bin’a-dab 
that was in Gib’e-ah : and Uz‘zah 
and A-hi’o, the sons of A-bin’a- 
d@Ab, drave the new cart. 

4 And they brought it out of the 
house of A-bin’a-dib which was 
at Gib’e-ah, accompanying the 
ark of God: and A-hi’o went be- 
fore the ark. 

5 And David and all the house 
of Is’rn-el played before the Lonp 
on all manner of inafrumen’s made 
of fir wood, even on harps, and 
on psalteries, and on timbrels, 
and on cornets, and on ey mbals. 

6 And wher they came to 
Na’chién’s threshingfloor, Uz’zah 
put forth his hand to the ark of 
God, and took held of it; for the 
oxen shook #. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 !And David again gathered 
together all the chosen men of 
2 Israel, thirty thousand. And 
David arose, and went with 
all the people that were with 
him, from Baale Judah, to 
bring up from thence the ark 
of Ged, * which -is ealled by 
the Name, even thé name of 
the Lorp of hosts that *sitteth 
3 upon theeherubim. And they 
set the ark of God upon a new 
eart, and brought it out of the 
house of Abinadab that was in 
*thehfil: and Uzzah and Abio, 
the sons of Abinadab, ¢rave 
the new cart. And they 
brought it out of the house of 
Abinadab, which was in 4 the’ 
hill, with the ark of God: and 
Ahio weut before the ark. 
5 And David and all the house 
of Istael played before the 
Lorap ‘with all manner of 
iustruments made of *fir wood, 
and with harps, and with 
psalteries, and with timbrels, 
and with’ eastaneis, and with 
6 cymbals. And when they 
came to the threshing-floor of 
Nacon, Uzzah put forth Ais 
hand to the ark of God, and 
7 And the anger of the Lorp was took hold of it; for the oxen 
kindled against Uz’zah, and God ®stumbled. And the anger 
smote him there for Ais error ; and of the Lornp was kindled 
there he died by the ark of God. against Uzzeh; ané God smote 
8 And David was displeased, be- him there for his *errer; and 
cause the Lorp bad made a there he died by the ark of 
breach upon Uz’zah: and be 8 God. And David was dis- 
called the ame of the place Pé- pleased, because the LorD had 
rez-tiz’zah to this day. broken forth upen Uzzah: and 
9 And David was afraid of the he called that place ” Perez- 
Lorp that day, and said, How 9 uzzah, unto this day. And 
shall the ark of the Lonp come David was afraid of the Lorp 
to me? that day ; and he said, How 
10 So David would not remove shall the ark of the Lorp 
the ark of the Lorp unto him 10 come unto me? So David 
inte the city of David : but David would not remeve the ark of 
carried it aside into the house of the Lorp unto him inte the 
O-bed-*\iom the Gittite. city of David; but David 
ll And the ark of the Lorpcon- carried it aside into the house 
tinued in the heuse of O-bed- ll of Obed-edom theGittite. Ana 
@dom the Gi’tite three months: the ark of the Lorp remained 
and the Lorp blessed O-bed- in the house of Obed-edom 
@dom, and all his household. the Gittite three months : and 
12 € And it was told king David, the Lorp blessed Obed-edom, 
saying, The Lorp hath blessed 1° and all his house. Andit was 
the house of O-bed-@’dom, and told king David, saying, The 
all that pericineth unto him, be- Lorp hath blessed the house 
cause of the ark of God So of Obed-edom, and all that 
David went and brought up the pertaineth unto him, becanse 
ark of God from the house of of the ark of God. MAnd 
©-bed-é’dom into thecity of David David went and brought up 
with gladness, the ark of Ged from the house 
of Qbed-edem into the city of 

— David with joy. 
See 1 Chr. xiii, + 2 Heb. whereupon is called the Name. 4 Or, 
dwelieth between Gibeah *See 1 Chr. xiil. & *0Or 7 Or, ststra 
“That is, The 


co cagetey ~ ty Or threw -- down * Or, rashness| © 
breach of Uzzah. Usee ¥. S—xvi. 2 


— 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TopPic OF THE QUARTER; Goa's Care of bis Chosen. 
GoL_pen Text FoR THE QuARTER : He chose David also 

his servent, and took: him from the sheepfolds.— Psa. 78 : 70. 
lame Toric: Renewing Religious Sppertuntty: 


t. The Ark Honored, vs. I-5- 
The Trespasser Stain, vs. 6-10. 
3 Tike Blessing Secured, vs. 11, 12. 


Darty Homx Reaprnecs: 
M.—2 SAM. 6: 1-12. The Ark brought to Jerusalem. 
T.—Exod. 2g: 10-22. The ark described. ; 
W.—r Sam. 4: e-51. Captured by the enemy. 
T.—t Chron. ng: 1-3, 106. Obedience needfui. 
P.—+s Chren. 16: 7-22. David's psalm of praise. 
S.—1 Chron. 16 : 23-36. The psalm continued. 
S.—Heb. 12 : 18-29. Acceptable worship. 
(These Home Readings are the seleetions of the Internatinnal 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


. 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE ARK HONORED. 
1. By Royal Recognition : 
David sts a and went... te bring up... the ark (2). 


David . ayant Oe for the ark of Gort (1 Chron. 15 : 1). 
King scinbon and and al before the ark (2 Chron. 5 : 6). 


2. By Pepular Mevement : 


OUTLINE : {= 


With all the people . .. to bring up .. . the ark (2). 
oe the ark... came imte the camp, all Israel shouted (1 Sam. 


David estembied all Tarael,. . « to being up the ark (1 Chrom. 15 ; 3), 
3- By Henorable Designaticn : 
The ark of God, which ia called by the Name (2). 
The ark of the covenant of the Lord of nme (1 Sam. 4 : 4). 
Thon, and the ark of thy strength (Psa. 132 : 8). 
4- By Careful Carriage -: 
They set the ark of God upon a new eart en 


The staves... to bear the ark withal (Exod. 5 
None ought to carry the ark of God but the Seis (1 Chron. 15 : 2), 


s- By Joyful Accompaniment : 
David and all... played before the Lord (5). 


Plavet before God with all their might (1_ Chron. 13 : 8. 
Make a joyful noise before the King, the Lord (Psa. 98 : 6). 


Il. THE TRESPASSER SLAIN. 
. The Trespass : 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark ~ God (6). 
They shall uot touch the sawctuary, lest. die (Num. 4: mea 
To hold the ark; for the oxen stumbled (1 ¢ (I Chron. 13 : 9. 
2. The Penalty : 
God smote vim there for kia error (7). 


He smote ... because ther had looked into the ark (1 Sam. € : 19), 
Ananias . .. fell duwn and gave up the glrest (Acts 5 : 5). 


3. The Panic : 
David was afraid of the Lord that day (9). 


There was a great cry in Egypt (Exod. 12 : 30). 
And great fear came upon the whvute chureh (Acts 5:11), 


4. The Delay : 
David carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom (10). 


pens removed not a azvk unte him (1 Chron. 13 : 13). 
1 purposed to come. . . and was hindered hitherto (Rom. I : 13). 


Ill. THE BLESSING SECURED. 


1. The Ark a Source of Blessing : 
The Lord hath blessed . . . berruse of the ark of God (12). 


The Lord blessed the house of es (1 Chron. 13 : 14). 
7 places arc holy, whereunto the ark... hath come (2 Chron. 8: 
1). 


2. The Ark at Rest in Jerusalem : 

David ... browght up the ark of God . . 
vid (12). 
After that the ark had@ rest (1 C irom. 6 : $1). 
we Pry of David... he prepared a piace fur the ark (1 Chron, 


. into the city of Da- 


Oo 


Verse 2.—“ To bring up from thence the ark of God.” (1) An hen- 
ored symbol ; (2) A holy ogy (3: A profitable venture, 
Verse 4— ht it out of the house of Abinadab.” 4) 
Its oad ious removals ; (2) The renewed eff rt ; (8) The fiual success, 
rse 7.—*God smote him there for his error.” (1) Uzzah’s act ; 
(2) Uzzah’ serror; (3) Uzzah’s fate; (4) Uzzah’s example. 
Verse /.—"‘ David was afraid of tbe Lord that day.” (1) The Lord's 
manifestations : (2) The beboider’ x fear ; (3; The salutary lessons. 
1 i.“ =" The Lord biessed Obe:-edom, and ali his ouse. ” i) 
wing Bote the Lord; (2) A blessing for the household ; (3) A 
my rouch the ark. 
Verse 12.—** David =e and pooneet up the ark of God."’ (3) With 
becomi erenee ; (2) With iohigs -womasiaes (3) To worthy surround- 
ings; (4) With appropriate rejoicfn; 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE CHrovoLoer or tHE Reiex or Davip.—F rom this 
point om, these notes will follow a theory of the order 
of events which is not now generally accepted. EI am sure 
that im time it will be accepted, that it is clearly based on 
the records, that it clears the records of’ diffieulties, and that, 
apart from it, no one can obiaina the best possible view of the 
history of David. But ai present it is not accepted, and 
whoever uses these notes should recognize the difference be- 
tween it and the views more commonly held. 
Tus Date oF THE BRINGING UP OF THE ARK.—It is com- 
monly assumed that the eveuts« courred in the order im which 
they are narrated: Tue uk ny of Jerusalem; the two de- 
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fensive Philistine campaigns; the bringing up of the ark 
(chap. 6) ; the great promise (chap. 7); most of David's con- 
quests (chap. 8), closing with a tine when his sons were 
pries's (8 : 18); the care for Mephibosheth (chap. 9); other 
wars of David, and his great sin (chaps, 10-12). It is 
assumed .that the phrase “after this” (8:1; 10:1) proves 
that the order of the narrative is thus the order of the 
events narrated, and all this is made very attractive, homi- 
letically, by its moral that the first thing the good king 
David did, on coming to his kingdom, was to attend to the 
ark and the worship.of God. ‘ 

This is the view commonly ‘held, from Josephus to the 
present time; but there are two conclurive arguments against 
it. First, it is inconsistent with the: facts, as recorded in 
Samuel and Chronicles. This we cannot now consider in 
detail. Second, it contradicts the explicit statement of 1 
Chronicles 13: 5: “ And David assembled all Israel from 
Shihor of Egypt even to the entering in of Hamath, to bring 
in the ark of God from Kiriath-jearim.” This testimony is 
to the effect that the bringing in of the ark was after David's 
conquests “from Shihor of Egypt to the entering in of Ha; 
math,” and not earlier, and this is confirmed by the argument 
from the history and by a large number of points of detail. 

Tue Events.—Directly after the capture of Jerusalem, 
David was attacked by the Philistines, who were unwilling 
that there should be a united Israei (2 Sam. 5 : 17-25; 
1 Chron. 14: 8-17), In two defensive campaigns, sometimes 
desperate (2 Sam. 23 : 13-17; 1 Chron..11 : 15-19), they were 
driven off. Several offensive “ wars” with Philistia followed 
(2 Sam. 8 : 1; 21: 15-22; 1 Chron. 18:1; 20:4-8). In 
one of these David had a narrow escape (2 Sam. 21: 17), 
and was afterward wise enough to leave the fighting to men 
whose lives were less valuable than his. Providence opened 
before him opportunities for subduing the Arameans to the 
north and north-east, and the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites to the east and south (2 Sam. 8 and 10-12; 1 Chron. 
18-20). Meanwhile the king, living in luxury in Jerusalem, 
and in the main performing well his duties as king, yet con- 
tinued the course of spiritual deterioration which had begun 
in him soon after the death of Samuel, until it culminated in 
the peculiarly black and aggravated sin with Bathsheba and 
Uriah. Under conviction for that sin, he was also under 
conviction for the sins that had led to it, and, among others, 
for his neglect of Jonathan, his friend, and of the national 
worship of the God of Israel. Repentance for one involved 
repentance for all. So many years had passed that Mephibo- 
sheth had now a soi (2 Sam. 9: 12), and David’s older sons 
were in public office (2 Sam. 8: 18; 1 Chron. 18: 17), when 
David turned his attention to providing for his friend’s sun, 
and to bringing in the ark to the capital. 


——— 
+ 


Critical Notes 

According to the view explained in the Lesson Surround- 
ings, David has now reigned in Jerusalem say from fourteen 
to sixteen years. His older sons are grown men. He is 
between fifty and fifty-five years of age. During about half 
that time he has been a thoroughly worldly man, an able 
leader, faithful and successful in public duties, a reputable 
king, as kings go, even when his conduct was worst, repent- 
ing of one Uriah affair, instead of adding others to it, as 
many men with his opportunities would have done, but 
nevertheless horribly degenerate, when tried by the stand- 
ards of his own early manhood, or of the religion he. pro- 
fessed. Of this degeneracy he has now repented, and his 
youthful ideals of conduct have returned to him. One of the 
fruits of this repentance, if we may trust what seems to be 
the meaning of the titles of the Psalms, is that his gift of 
sacred song has reawakened, after lying dormant for a quarter 
of a century. Ocher like fiuits display themselves in the 
events of the lesson. It is an admirable thought of the 
repentant David that the ancient worship of Israel shall now 
be restored, and embellished with music and song. But in 
past years he has paid too little attention to these matters, 
and now he is busy with many things. He does not take the 
requisite pains to understand the worship he proposes to re- 
establish. In consequence, his first attempt to bring the ark 
to Jerusalem is marred by grave irregularities. In Uzzah’s 
death God shows his displeasure at these, and cuts the attempt 
short. Thus warned, David takes pains to learn how to per- 
form his duty correctly, and then actually performs it with 
success. . 

The account of this occupies the whole of the sixth 
chapter of 2 Samuel and the thirteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth*chapters of 1 Chronicles. No part of these can be 
properly understood without a careful reading of the whole. 
The verses that properly compose the lesson include the first 
of these two attempts and a general statement in regard to 
the second. The topics treated are the following: David 
and his subjects form plans for the bringing up of the ark 
(1 Chron. 13 : 1-4); they constitute a national assembly for 
that purpose (2 Sam. 6: 1, 2; 1 Chron. 13: 5, 6);. they move 
in procession (2 Sam. 6:35; 1 Chron. 13: 7, 8); they are 
interrupted by the death of Uzzah (2 Sam. 6 : 6,7; 1 Chron. 
13: 9, 10); . they leave the ark with Obed-edom (2 Sam. 6: 
8-10; 1 Chron. 13: 11-13) ; it there proves a blessing (2 Sam. 
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6:11; 1 Chror. 13: 14); later, it is brought to Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. 6: 12; 1 Chron. 15 : 25). 

Verses 1, 2.—Again gathered: In Chronicles this is ex- 
panded into an account of a formal convening of a national 
assembly. The word ‘‘again” implies that there had been a 
previous gathering,—a gathering, apparently, convened by 
David, and therefore not the one at which he was made king. 
But even if one holds that that is the gathering referred to, 
he is not estopped from holding that many years had inter- 
vened.—All the chosen men of Israel: The grammatical form 
might be expressed thus: “all that was elect in Israel.” 
As interpreted by the fuller statement in Chronicles, the 
phrase does not here mean picked soldiers, but ¢hoice citizens. 
The chronicler specifies, in one way or another, captains of 
thousands and of hundreds, and the “ assembly,”—that is, 
the princes and elders, Priests and Levites were included, 
and especially representatives from the Israelitish officials 
and garrisons in the tributary countries, from Hamath to the 
brovk of Egypt.— Thirty thousand : This gives an idea of the 
great magnitude of the pageant.—From Baale-Judah: An- 
other name for Kiriath-jearim (Josh. 15: 9, 10, etc.). The 
author in Samuel takes up his point of view as the pageant 
moves from the region of Kir'a‘h-jearim; the author in 
Chronicles so changes the account as to include the going 
thither. .The first chapters of 1 Samuel inform us that the 
ark was captured by the Philistines, and its presence with 
them proved disastrous. They returned it to Bethshemesh. 
There it.was not treated with due respect, and caused many 
deaths, Then the frightened Israelites sent an imperative 
message to the men of Kiriath-jearim, and they placed the 
ark in the custody of Eleazar, the son of Abinadab, sanctify- 
ing him for that purpose (1 Sam. 6 : 21 to 7:1). In his 
custody, the ark is said to have been kept in the gibeah, 
whether the word is here a proper name, or merely a noun 
signifying hill. By the most natural interpretation of the 
Bible numerals, it had remained in this custody about a cen- 
tury, including the administrations of Samuel and Saul. 
During this time it was not in normal use as the center where 
the nation should inquire of the Lord (1 Chron. 13: 3), 
though its seclusion was apparently not absolute (1 Sam. 14: 
18; 2Sam.11:11). David and his public men hold that 
the time has now come for restoring the ark to a national 
position. So they make their grand march to the point 
where the men of Kiriath-jearim hold it in custody, whether 
that be Gibeah or a hill near their own city, that they may 


bring it, with pomp and rejoicing, to the capital of the nation.—_ 


That sitteth upon the cherubim: Hath his seat in the spot where 
the cherubim are. There is no preposition in the Hebrew. 
The cherubim referred to are, of course, those upon the lid of 
the ark, otherwise known as the propitiatory, or the mercy 
seat. The King James translators thought of these cherubim 
as standing figures, and the seat of divine manifestation as 
between them. But the phraseology is not that which the 
Hebrew language tises for expressing position between two 
things. The Revisers, perhaps, think of the cherubim as 
placed in relief on the cover. At all events, this cover of the 
ark, over the two tables of stone, the place where the blood 
of the annual atonement was sprinkled, is thought of as the 
seat of the manifested presence of deity with Israel. 

Verses 3-5.—A new cart: This seems to have been accord- 
ing to Philistine ritual (1 Sam. 6:7, ete.). David had been 
growing cosmopolitau in his ways of thinking. Especially, 
he has an idea of accepting the best products of each of the 
nations that he has conquered, or brought into alliance with 
him. He was using Phenician architecture, and luxuries from 
Damascus. Similarly, to appearance, he regarded the Philis- 
tines as masters of religious ritual, and proposed to follow 
them in that department. This was ofa piece with his putting 
his sons into the priesthood (2Sam.8: 18). He had not 
taken time to learn that Israel had its own ceremonial laws. 
If he had, he would have known that the ark should be car- 
ried by men, and not on a cart, however new, and that 
Levites were the only proper priests for Israel. Both these 
lessons he learned from the fate of Uzzah (2 Sam. 6: 13; 
1 Chron. 15: 2et seg., 13el seq., etc.).—Abinadab : The man to 
whore house the ark was taken (1 Sam. 7:1). Some make 
much of the assertion that he was a Levite; of this there is 
no proof. Others make as much of the assertion that he was 
not a Levite; of this there is as little proof. If it is impor- 
tant to conjecture his ecclesiastical status, the best guess is 
that he was a Gibeonite; Kiriath-jearim was one of the four 
Gibeonite cities, and it is plausible to say that the slaves of 
the sanctuary had to take charge of the ark when everybody 
else was afraid of it.— The hill: The margin has Gibeah, and 
the Old Version has Gibeah in the text and hill in the mar- 
gin, No one knows which is preferable. If the word is a 
proper name, Gibeah of Saul is probably meant.—Sons of 
Abinadab : Great-grandsons, perhaps, of the man of 1 Samuel 
7: 1.—Ahio went before: Implying, perhaps, that Uzzah fol- 
lowed the cart.— With all cypress woods: Perhaps instruments 
made of cypress wood, as in the versions. But in Chronicles 
we have “with all their might: even with songs.” In the 
Hebrew letters this clause is to the eye very like the clause in 
Samuel, and perhaps the latter is a copyist's misreading. 

There was playing before the ark, as it slowly made prog- 
ress; that is, there were evolutions and marching figures and 
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religious dances. There was music, vocal and instrumental. 
The affair was magnificent and imposing. And it was all 
well intended. But those engaged in it had culpably failed 
to observe the requirements of the God in whose service they 
were engaged, and they had need to be severely reminded of 
their negligence. 

Verses 6, 7.—And when they came: The Hebrew is simply 
“and they came.”— Took hold of it: Very natural on his part, 
and yet, apparently, showing that he had not due reverence 
for the ark, Perhaps he had become excited by the stir of 
the march, and had lost his good judgment.— The anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Uzeah: But not against Uzzah alone, 
as the sequel shows. Uzzah’s act was simply a part of the 
whole careless business, The oxen and the cart had no call 
to be there. If they had not been there, Uzzah’s act would 
have been impossible. Those who were responsible for their 
being there were responsible, with Uzzah, for the contempt 
that had been put upon the emblem of the divine majesty.— 
For his error: A very obscure phrase, uncertain in meaning. 
It will not do to build very much upon it in reaching con- 
clusions.— There he died: We are not told whether he died 
by miracle, or by what we call accident. In either case, his 
death seems to have been a judgment of God upon him, but 
not more upon him than upon the king and his associates. 

Verses 8-10.— Dart was displeased : This indicates the true 
place of the emphasis in this narrative. Whatever the 
death of Uzzah may have been to himse!f, we are principally 
to think of it as an admonition to David and his counselors, 
— David was afraid: He no longer dared carry out his pur- 
pose of bringing the ark to the vicinity of his home. Ap- 
parently, his relations to the ark were like those of the 
Philistines and the men of Bethshemesh, so that the ark 
would be a menace to him, instead of a protection.—Curried 
it aside: It was humiliating to give up the fine plans he had 
formed, but he did it.—Obed-edom the Gittite: This man is 
probably to be identified with one of the harp-playing gate- 
keepers of 1 Chronicles 15: 18,21. In his double function of 
gatekeeper and musician, he is very prominent in the arrange- 
ments made by David, as these are detailed in Chronicles 
(1 Chron. 15 : 18, 21, 24; 16: 5, 38; 26: 4,8, 15). He was 
a Levite, either by birth or by adoption. TIlis being a Gittite 
may mean that he was of the Philistine city of Gath, or of 
the Benjamite town of Gittaim, or that he was distinguished 
as a player on the gittith (Psa. 8, 81, 84, titles). Perhaps 
he had a better faith than David, and was not afraid to wel- 
come the ark. Perhaps, like others of David’s servants, he 
was so loyal in his devotion to his king that he was willing 
to die, if the king’s service meant death. 

Verse 11.—Three months: During this time, if we may 
judge by the sequel, David was engaged in learning the 
requirements of the service of the God'of Israel.—The Lord 
blessed Obed-edom: The symbol of the divine presence, so 
dreadful to the disobedient, is a blessing to this man.—His 
‘house: He hae: a large and distinguished family (1 Chron, 
26 : 4-8, especially last clause of v. 5). 

Verse 12.—This verse is a general statement of the sequel, 
and it shows that David had learned his lesson. From the 
rest of the’chapter and Chronicles we learn that when 
David resumed his attempt the ark was borne by men (v. 13) ; 
that meanwhile the priests and Levites, the singers, players, 
and gate-keepers, had been gathered and organized, and that 
the bearers of the ark were Levites (1 Chron. 15, 16); thata 
suitable tent was prepared for the ark in Jerusalem, and 
elaborate permanent services were arranged, both there and 
in Gibeon, a little to the north. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
ASS 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVING achieved the great step of gaining a strong and 
comparatively central capital by taking Jerusalem, 
David proceeded to shut off the Jebusite town on the east 
slope of the west hilt by a wall carried up the then deep and 
open Tyropeon valley, and to fortify himself on the south 
end of the future temple hill calling this new stronghold 
“the city of David.” Here, also, by the skill of the Pheni- 
cian workmen,—for the Jew had little mechanical knowledge 
in any direction,—he built a house for himeelf, just south of 
the future temple area. Thus prosperous, he followed the 
Oriental sign of greatness by adding “ more wives and con- 
cubines” to the six he had brought to Jerusalem; seven- 
teen children, in all, being born to him, so far as recorded 
(2 Sam. 3 : 2-5; 5: 13-16), eleven of them in his new home. 
Successful battles with the Philistines soon vindicated his 
choice as king; one in the broad, rising valley south of Jeru- 
salem, sweeping them, at least for the time, from all the 
country between Gibeon, seven miles north of the town, to- 
Gezer, sixteen miles to the west of that place, on the edge of 
the central hills, stopping there because he was not yet strong 
enough to follow them to the seacoast plains. 
But now the strong craving which marked antiquity, to 
have the symbol of its divinity in the capital as a supreme 
































































































































































































































































protection, led him to seek the introduction of the ark to the 
new chief city of the nation. It had remained in Baale- 
Judah, or Kiriath-jearim,—a village ten or twelve miles west 
of Jerusalem, among the hills,—ever since its return from the 
hands of the Philistines, twenty years before (1 Sam. 7 : 2). 
He had now in his hands, as trophies, the Philistine gods, 
taken in the late battle (2 Sam. 5: 21), and he, with all 
Israel, was eager to have, for their own defense and glory, the 
palladium of their race—the ark of God, “called by the 
Name, even the name of Jehovah of hosts” (that is, of 
armies, heavenly and earthly) “ that sitteth upon the cheru- 
‘dim (2 Sam. 6: 2; 22:11; Psa. 18: 10), 

_ Thirty thou:and chosen men, we are told, mustered at the 
hamlet where this awful treasure lay, a spot from which, 
then as now, only rough tracks offered any road to the city. 
A new cart had been provided for the sacred burden, it was 
brought out of the house of its guardian. If Conder’s identi- 
fication of the site be correct, Bethshemesh, to which it had 
first come, lay four miles off to the west, one thousand feet 
below, on a spur over the magnificent valley of Sorek, up 
which the Philistines had so often marched to harry the 
mountain siraths, so that they had often passed the confusion 
of rocks girdling round the little opening where the ark had | 
80 long dwelt, 

Two sons of its guardian drove the new cart as it set out 
from “ the hill” on which his house lay—perhaps on a plat- 
form still seen rising ten feet above the surrounding ground. 
Before the cart went David and “all the house of Israel, 
playing before Jehovah” with the music of larger and 
smaller harps, tambourines, castanets, clarions, and cymbals, 
and amidst the chants of the excited thousands; David him- 
self, a great lover of music, leading the instruments and the 
voices, 

To advance over the bed of stones, sinking and rising, must 
have been hard, but at last they reached a spot known as the 
threshing-floor of Nachon. Here, unfortunately, the oxen 
stumbled, and so shook the cart that it seemed about to up- 
set. But now a sad and strange disaster marred the joy of 
the day, for Uzzah, a son of the faithful guardian of the palla- 
dium, afraid lest it should be thrown to the ground, put out 
his hand to steady it, and presently fell dead, whether from 
awe at his act, which, in those ages, was overpoweringly 
dangerous as an intrusion on the awful presence of the Deity, 
or from lightning, during a thunder-storm, as the Greek 
Bible assumes, we cannot tell. The omen boded so ill that 
David would not continue the festivities, but hastily ordered 
the ark to be taken aside to the house of a Levite close by. 

When it had rested there, however, for three months, with 
no bad results to the household, David resolved to make 
another effurt to bring it to Jerusalem, carefully providing 
that all requirements of the Law should be met in its trans- 
port. Instead of being put on a cart, it was now carried by 
Levites, and no oné was allowed to approach it who was not 
specially “ sanctified.” 
escort it, and it was moved on amidst the old wilderness 
chant, “ Rise up, O Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered,” 
“Arise, O Lord, into thy rest: thou, and the ark of thy 
strength.” At six paces from its starting, there was a halt, 
while sacrifices were offered to invoke God's favor, and then, 
again, the great procession moved on; mighty warriors fili- 
ing the air with trumpet flourishes, and choirs of Levites 
chanting anthems to their sweetest music, while the chief 
men of all the tribes followed, with long trains of their 
people. 

As before, David led the way, clad now in the long white 
robe of a priest, and over it the priestly ephod. Sacred 
dances are still part of worship in the East, as I myself have 
seen; and David, with the bands of singers and players, 
naturally rejoiced in this way. At the gates of the little city 
of David, the scene became wonderfully exciting. The wall 
was lined with singers, proclaiming the glory of the God 
now about to enter the “city.” Then came a demand from 

without: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; be ye lift up ye 
everlasting doors; that the king of glory may come in.” To 
this the watch demanded, in reply, “ Who is this king of 
glory?” and was answered by the refrain, “ Jehovah, strong 
and mighty; Jehovah mighty in battle.” And now, both 
bands uniting, raised the grand strophes, as the procession 
swept through: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, lift them 
up, ye ancient doors; and the king of glory shall come in. 
Who is this king of glory? Jehovah of hosts, he is the king 
of glory!” 

Bournemouth, England. 
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“ Arise, O Lord, into thy Rest; thou, 
and the Ark of thy Strength ” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


S SOON as David was firmly seated on the throne, 
having been chosen by the nation, having secured his 
capital and repulsed his Philistine enemies, he bent his efforts 
. to bring about a national reformation of religion. The se- 
' “‘guence of evepis may teach us the sight use of power and 


A vast multitude had gathered to* 
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position. We are endowed with these in various degrees, but 
for one purpose in all cases,—namely, that we should seek to 
advance God's glory. We are “kings unto God.” Not the 
fag-ends of our time or powers, but their earliest springtide 
and their fullest maturity, are to be given to his service. The 
surest way of preserving and increasing our gifts is to devote 
them to him. 

The paralle] account in 1 Chronicles 13 represents the 
resolve to bring up the ark from its obscurity at Kirjath- 
jearim as taken, on David’s initiative, in a general gathering 
of the nation. He did not impose his own wish on them, 
but took them into his counsel, and acted with their consent. 
The Franks were baptized by platoons and regiments at com- 
mand of their kings, but David’s reformation appealed to 
mind and conscience first. The whole time since the capture 
of the ark by the Philistines, some seventy years, had been 
one of religious negligence and confusion. The separation of 
the ark from the tabernacle was an anomaly for which no 
provision had been made in the ritual regulations, and which 
would naturally lead to enfeebling the practice of worship at 
the empty shrine. 

The fact that the ark lay uncared for during all Saul’s 
reign, eloquently proclaims the utter disorganization of the 
national worship; and we shall not be wrong if we add the 
all but complete extinction of the national religion. In that 
early stage of revelation the material symbol: of the divine 
presence was more closely counected with the worshipers’ 
realization of that presence than it ought to be withus. The 
ark was more than a symbol; a real, special presence of 
Jehovah was guaranteed and effected by it, which was visibly 
manifested by the shechinah, and even when parted from 
the holy place the ark was still the seat of special divine 
nearness. -That truth underlies all the incidents of this lesson. 
It is emphasized by the solemn description of the ark, “ over 
which is called the Name.” The “ Name” is the nature of 
God as revealed, or the whole of the divine self-manifestation, 
and the expression points to the ark as the seat of his revela- 
tion of himself fo Israel. 

The motive, then, of David’s action, was the desire to renew 
and preserve in future that communion with Jehovah which 
was then attached to the presence of the ark. It is easy now- 
adays to ticket such feelings as “ superstitious,” but to do so 
involves the huge blunder of ignoring all the difference be- 
tween our stage of revelation and David’s. Perhaps the very 
superior persons who look down on David's “ superstition” 
would be all the better for a little more of it for themselves ; 

“for the heart of it was his longing to know the name, and to 
walk in the light, of the Lord. 

The various points of difficulty in the language of our 
lesson will be dealt with by others. I need not spend space 
in repeating their explanations. There is something touch- 
ing in the simple ordering of the procession, and the rude 
noisy instruments of what they thought music, but most 

. Westerns coasider discord. “A new cart” was a humble 
conveyance for the ark, but it was the best that could be pro- 
vided; and the loftiness of a present God disdains not the 
poorest that we offer, if it is the richest that we have. So 
with stringed instruments twanging, and timbrels beaten with 
vigorous hands, and the rattle of iron rings hung on iron rods 
(sistrum), the joyous procession took its way. 

No doubt, all degrees of religious emotion were represented, 
from the rudest superstition to the most spiritual longing 
after God, as in David. But we may learn the lesson that 
the assurance of a present God should minister joy, and that, 
however the manner of expression varies with the advance of 
revelation, “ Rejoice in the Lord always” is a permanent 
command, and such joy a certain result of fellowsh'p with 
him. 

But what is to be said of Uzzah’s rash hand thrust out to 
steady the ark, and of the apparently disproportionate pun- 
ishment? The then stage of revelation has to be taken into 
account, which involved the necessity for enforcing the holi- 
ness of Jehovah, and consequent reverential awe in his wor- 
shiper. Uzzah had been accustomed to the presence of the 
ark all his life, and it was to him little more than any other 
piece of furniture in his home. No doubt, his hand was 
thrust out, just as it would have been if the cart had been 
loaded with sheaves. He was not consciously irreverent, but 
the very unconsciousness flowed from deeper irreverence, 
which had no thought of any sanctity in the ark. 

To handle sacred things without the least sense of their 
sacredness is none the less fatal because it is habitual. Stern 
the retribution was, but the crime was infectious, and, at that 
critical moment when a new era of worship was being in- 
augurated, the one thing needful was to burn in on the 
national consciousness the reality of the presence in the ark 
of the dread, holy, and gracious Jehovah, who was to be had 
in reverence of all that drew near tohim. A revelation of 
love needs for basis a revelation of holiness. A religion of 
love casts out fear which has torment, but reinforces fear 
which has none. Better that one man should die than that 
the nation should begin its renéwed worship of Jehovah with 
an imperfect sense of awe, such as marked much of the pagan 
worship around them. 

The lesson was learned by David. Probably he who had 
jeast need of it learned it best, though his first emotion was 
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displeasure. Possibly the expression in the original is not 
quite so definite as in our rendering, and means rather emo- 
tion or excitement in general than the specific emotion of 
anger. 
yielded to the thought, “ How shall the ark of the Lord come 
unto me?” and to depositing it in the house of Obed-edom. 
The designation of that person as “ the Gittite” may mislead 
to the conclusion that he was a man of the Philistine city of 
Gath ; but he is mentioned as a Levite in 1 Chronicles 15: 
18, 21, 24, 25; 16:5, 38, and his genealogy is given in 
1 Chronicles 26:4. The Gath of which he was a resident 
was the Lévitical city of Gath Rimmon (Josh. 21 : 24). 
Uzzah’s death had opened David's eyes to the irregularity of 
the whole proceedings hitherto in entrusting the bearing of 
the ark to any but the Levites, and so he hands over the 
sacred symbol to one of its appointed guardians, apparently 


But that was the first temporary effect, which soon 


as a temporary measure. ; 
- The ark manifested its power in its new abode. Wherever 
it had been borne, it had hitherto rayed out destruction. 
Dagon had been mutilated and prostrated at its coming. The 
Philistine cities had been smitten with disease. Uzzah had 
failen. But now, housed where it was welcomed and rever- 
enced, mercy and benediction streamed from it, and “the Lord 
blessed Obed-edom, and all his house.” 

The presence of God is never inoperative. The word of 
his grace, which is our analogue of the ark, always does some- 
thing to those who come in contact with it.- It “is the savor 
of life unto life” or “ of death unto death.” Like the pillar of 
cloud, it gives light by night to those on one side of it, and is 
darkness to those on the other. The same fire softens wax 
and hardens clay. It depends on ourselves which form of the 
divine energy we shall experience. Christ is either the foun- 
dation stone on which we build, or the stone of stumbling 
against which we dash and are broken. Uzzalh and Obed- 
edom are repeated in every age. Ps 

David was encouraged by the blessings-on Obed-edom to 
bring up the ark to his new capital. Our lesson does not in- 
clude the account of the solemnities connected therewith, but 
we may point out the difference between it and that in 
1 Chronicles, which’ elaborates the share of the priests and 
Levites in the ceremonial, while in our narrative David is 
the chief figure. 

The result of placing the ark in a tabernacle at Jerusalem 
was that there were two centers of worship,—Gibeon, where 
the tabernacle was, and Zadok, as high-priest, sacrificed at 
the great altar (1 Chron. 16:39); and Jerusalem, where 
was the ark, and where Abiathar, David's faithful companion 
in his exile, mini-tered, though it is not recorded that he 
sacrificed. This anomaly is remarkable, and we are left to 
conjecture its excuse. At all events, it was temporary, and 
was probably regarded as such by David, who may have been 
taking the prudent course of not driving too fast, so long as 
the direction was right. Wisé reformers take Jacob’s wise 
way, and “lead on softly, according to the pace of the cattle, 
...and...of the children.” 

Why was David thus eager for the presence of the ark? 
He may have had statesmanlike reasons; for the presence in 
the same city of the throne of the éarthly king and of the 
seat of Jehovah, whose viceroy he was, would do much for 
the consolidation of the monarchy. But something sacreder 
than policy moved him. Whether the words are his or not, 
his inmost longing is breathed in the psalm, “My heart 
... crieth out for the living God.” Let us cherish the same 
yearning, and we shall have it s1tisfied in better fashion than 
by the presence of the material symbol. The ark was lost 
when Jerusalem fell ; but in Christ “ dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily,” and if we ask, “Arise, O Lord, into thy 
rest; thou, and the ark of thy strength,” he will answer, 
“ This is my rest for ever: here will I dwell.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


The King Recognizes the King of Kings 


ELIGION is a fundamental necessity to government. 

That the king gets his whole authority from the King 

is especially clear in the case of David. The more he bows 

to God the more he is elevated in the hearts of the people. 

Religion had been gravely neglected and the priests murdered 
in Saul’s time. 

A constant purpose runs through the O!d Testament to 
set forth the unapproachable holiness of God. Men had made 
themselves degradingly familiar with their gods and goddesses, 
till all reverence of aught great and holy was lost out of the 
world. Without obedience to law, existence is impossible. 
Obedience is impossible unless authority is established. The 
penalty of touching the holy ark was death (Num. 4: 15). 
Irreverent priers into the ark had been slain at Bethshemesh 
(1 Sam. 6:19). One was slain for rashness at the threshing- 
floor of Nacon. 

In teaching reverence and doe propriety in the things of 
God, Uzzah wrought more for man by his death than mil- 
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lions do by life.~ The house of Obed-edom, a Levite, was near, 
and the ark was carried into a fit place toa fit keeper. God’s 
, reverently acknowledged, brought prosperity. 

David immediately set about discovering and establishing 
the proper ritual and service of God. He would take the 
ark no farther till he found out God’s plan for worship. 
The tabernacle of the Most High God was not to be hauled 
round by cart and oxen. When the ark was finally brought 
to Jerusalem, it was nota military, but a religious /ée. 

The ‘chief point of this lesson is, that there should be 
obedience to God’s law and revealed way of working; an 
excellent reverence for his ineffable being, a holy worship 
that uplifis the soul ‘that comes to God. A life of nil 
admirari is stupidity, a life of no worship is death. 

University Park, Colo. 


AS 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


AVID again gathered together all the chosen men of Israel 
(v. 1). In every community there are those who are 

to be preferred above others. The American Declaration of 
Independence asserts “that all men are created equal.” 
Even if this be admitted (which many are not ready to con- 
cede), it cannot be claimed that all men continue equal. If 
real service is wanted, the men for it must be chosen men,— 
men chosen for some superiority over their fellows. 
you and I are above the average in some particular, we shall 
not be chosen for special work in any line. We can simply 
be counted in with others in the census, to make up the 
aggregate. Individually we shall be lacking in personal 
worth and power. 

David arose, and went with all the people that were with him, 
o..to bring up... the ark of God (v.2). God does not in any 
true sense dwell in an ark or in a house. He is no more 
ready to make himself. known to his children in one place 
than in another. But we need the help of a place where we 
ean think of God as nearer than elsewhere, and where we can 
feel his presence more sensibly. It is for our sakcs rather 
than for God’s that sanctuaries of some sort are a necessity. 
We ought to have a place for private prayer, a place for 

‘family prayer, a place for social worship, a place for public 
worship. The more we value the privileges of worship, the 
more importance we attach to a place sacred with associa- 
tions of such worship. He to whom all places of worship are 
alike, has little interest in worship itself. 

They set the ark of God upon a new cart (v. 3). It is so easy 
to improve on God’s way of having God’s work done! 
What if the Lord did command that the ark should be borne 
on the shoulders of the Levites? The Philistines sent it home 
on a new cart, when they wanted té do it honor. Why 
shouldn’t the Israelites secure a similar ride for it, in their 
turn? - There is a good deal of this Philistine-cart business 
in doing the Lord’s work nowadays. Selling or renting pews 
in churcli, so as to get the load of church support off the 
shoulders of the church-members; turning over the visitation 
of the poor and the sick to a benevolent organization in the 
church or in the community ; getting up a fair to raise money 

which ought to come right out of our own pockets; leaving 
the counsel and guidance of our children to outside teachers 
both week-days and Sundays; and other such things. Hcw 
it does relieve the shoulders of those who ought to bear the 
borden, as the Lord commanded! And then how much 
more stylish it looks ! ? 

Useah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
at ; for the oxen stumbled. And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Uzeah ; and God smote him there for his error (vs. 6,7). 
If every over-zealous and well-disposed watcher of the ark of 
God, who jumps forward to steady it when the oxen stumble, 
were smitten of God, there would be asad thinning out of 
pulpit orators and of lay-workers in the Christian ehurch. 
The minister who sets himself to prove that there is a God, 
when he has already been set to give messages from God, has 
much the spirit and much the same measure of sense as Uzzah. 
Whoever starts up with a fear that science or sneers will 
overthrow the Bible, and who seeks, by force, to crush out 
honest inquiry, or even unreasoning scoffs, in the realm of 
trath, undertakes, like Uzzah, to help God against the oxen. 
He who believes, unquestioningly, that the name of Jehovah 
is in the Bible and is in Christianity, will keep on shouting 
and dancing before the ark, without stopping to save the ark 
from some peril whiclf God himself may have overlooked or 
be unable to cope with. 

David was afraid of the Lord that day (v. 9). David had a 
good deal of human nature in him. He was ready to make 
a display of his zeal for God, but when he found that it was 
not safe to do differently from God’s ordering he was afraid 
of God, and he hesitated to do anything. It is better to profit 
by God’s lessons of dangér to us than to be afraid because of 
them. It is well to be afraid to disobey God, but it is not 
well to be afraid of God. And if we love God as we should 
love him, we shall not be afraid of him. “There is no fear 
in love: but perfect love casteth out fear, ... he that feareth 
is not made perfect in love.” 
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David would not remove the ark of the Lord unto him; ... 
but David carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom. .. . And 
the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and ali his house. And it was told 
king David. ... And David went and brought up the ark of God 
from the house of Obed-edom (vs. 10-12). David was a good 
deal like a good many of us in this thing also. If the ark was 
to be a source of danger, it would be better to have it stop at 
a neighbor’s house. If it is found to be a source of benefits, 
the nearer it comes the better. When a phase of God's truth 
can be accepted only at a personal Joss to ourselves, or to our 
business, we are readier to have a neighbor advocate it, and to 
take all its risks, than we are to stand for it or to fall with it 
ourselves, But when a manifest gain is found to be secured 
through accepting or advocating that phase of truth, how 
ready we all are to open our homes and our hearts to it, and 
to be known as its defenders, It is well for us to crave the 
blessing which came to the home of Obed-edom through the 
presence of the ark of God in that home. It is better for us 
to have the spirit of Obed-edom which would welcome the 
ark of God, when to receive it would seem to risk one’s pros- 
perity, or one’s very life. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HERE is a right and a wrong way of doing everything. 
David chose a wrong way of taking the ark of God to 
Jerusalem, and the result was disastrous. When he saw the 
sin that he had committed, he did as God had said he should 
do, and all went well. Now there are ways and ways of doing 
many right things, and some of them are wrong. What we 
need to watch against, is the doing of right things in a wrong 
way. For example, it is aright thing to goto church. Yet 
many persons go to the house of God in such a way that it 
is asin, They go from motives that are all wrong, as, for ex- 
ample, to show their garments, or to see their friends, or be- 
cause in that way they can get into good society. Well, then, 
should they on that account stay away from church? No, but 
they should see to it that their motives are such that they may 
receive a blessing from their going to the house of God. The 
Pharisee went up to the temple to pray, as well as the publican. 
Bat the spirit in which each one went was very different. 
And the result in their cases was just as different as were their 
motives, So, to pay church debts isa very right thing. But 
to get up raffles for this purpose is very wrong. Again, it is 
aright thing to work hard to earn a living, but to do a dis- 
honest thing with that end in view, is a wicked thing. Im- 
press on the class, then, that the spirit in which we act is a 
most important thing ; for though we gave all our living to 
feed the poor, and had not love as the ruling motive, it would 
not be at all pleasing to God, but, rather, hateful. 

Another lesson may be learned from our story to-day. It 
is this, that’ the presence of God in any household brings 
blessings many and rich. Obed-edom had blessings in his 
home on this account. As Mra. Sangster says : 


*“The house of Obed-edom 
Where safe the ark abode, 
What time were wars and fightings 
On every mountain road, 
What time was pit@ued the battle 
In every valley fair, tei 
The house of Obed-edom 
Had peace beyond compare.” 


And so to-day where God’s presence is found in any home, be 
it rich or be it poor, there shall be found many a rich bless- 
ing. For there will be found the spirit of love, and that is 
in itself an incomparable blessing. There is honesty, and 
purity,aod truthfulness, and sobriety, and, indeed, everything 
that makes life sweet. If only men longed as intensely for 
the presence of God as they do for riches, this poor world 
would soon become like heaven. 

And can we all have that blessing? Yes, and in this re- 
spect we are all alike, for God dwells with any who truly wish 
his presence, and who ask for it. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


» By Faith Latimer 


VERY leader of an intermediate department should keep 
in reserve a collection of pictutes and objects ready for 
illustrative use. The Bible lesson picture-roll has from time 
to time contained pictures of priests, of tabernacle and tem- 
ple and its furniture. These pictures, if cut out and pasted 
on a piece of muslin for durability and convenience, can be 
pinned on thie wall or blackboard, and, with some explana- 
tion, the scholars will get a clearer idea than from any amount 
of mere description. Call for answers to the three questions, 
if you gave them out last week. 
What was the Ark #—There will be some correct replies 








which the teacher will accept, and, with a representation of 
it, even the unprepared scholar will soon know that it was a 
box, or chest, covered with gold, holding some historic holy 
treasures. What were they? Tell the meaning of the golden 
angels bending over the cover, and why it was called the 
mercy -seat, 

By whose Direction Made.—It was while Moses was in the 
mountain forty days and nights that the Lord himself told 
Moses how the ark should be mate. _ It was to be df shittim 
wood, which was durable and strong, and was to be covered 
with gold. Staves, or rods of wood, covered with gold, were 
to be put through golden rings on the corners, so that the 
ark might be carried by priests, who must not touch the holy 
ark lest they die. The Levites only were allowed to carry 
it, and they must have it covered, arid veil their faces, lest 
they should see it and die. S me scholar will ask, How large 
was it? The mere figures, three by nine and two by three, 
would confuse as to feet and inches without some definite 
showing of the exact length, breadth, and height by actual 
measurement or comparison. 

How was the Ark Used.—For the worship of God. It was 
called the ark of the coyenant, because the Lord promised 
Moses, “ There I will meet with thee, and I will commune 
with thee from above the mercy-seat.” Again he promised, 
“T will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat.” There he 
appeared in light and glory which filled the tabernacle, for 
the light was the sign of God's presence. It was called the 
ark of the testimony, for the Lord told Moses to put in it, as 
a testimonial of his mercy and a memorial, a golden pot of 
the food he sent daily in the wilderness, (what was it called ?) 
and two tables of stone, on which with his own finger he had 
written the Ten Commandments. Here the Lord appeared 
in glory to remind his people that he dwelt among them, a 
loving, merciful God. Do we have the ark and the glory 
now? It was all a pictare-promise that the Son of God 
should come in the form of flesh, and dwell on earth to give 
his life for us. Better than the faces of golden angels bend- 
ing over the mercy-seat is the face of Jesus our Saviour, who 
looks on us in love, for le knows us each and every one, and 
then looks in his Father’s face, and asks for us pardon and 
help. We know that he ever lives to make intercession 
for us. 

Bringing again the Ark.—David had been king of Israel 
several years, when he gathered the captains and leaders of 
his people, and said to them, “ Let us send everywhere in all 
the land, and gather our brethren, and let us bring again the 
ark of our God to us.2. Do you remember how, seventy years 
before that time, two wicked sons of good old Eli carried the 
holy ark into battle to make their enemies afraid ? God pun- 
ished the two priests, who were killed, and the ark was car- 
ried away by their enemies. To bring it back, they set it on 
a new cart, and Uzzah and Ahio, sons of the man in whose 
house it had been kept, drove the oxen. Was that the Way 
the Lord said the ark should be carried? There was music 
and singing,— David with his harp, cornets, cymbals, all sorts 
of musical instruments, to show gladness in getting the ark 
once more. 

David Afraid.—The road was rongh, the oxen stumbled, 
the ark shook, and Uzzah put out his hand to steady it. That 
touch was death. Was it sin to try and keep the ark from 
harm? It was sin to forget that the Lord had said by whém 
and how it should be moved. David was afraid. The music 
stopped. David dared not go on. He turned into the house 
of Obed-edom by the wayside,—a Levite, one of the family 
God had said should care for the ark. Obed-edom was not 
afraid to receive it, and for three months, while he kept it, 
each day was a day of blessing. 

When God Helped.—Again the king, priests, and people 
came to bring the ark to Jerusalem. “ God helped the Levites 
that bare the ark.” They were doing the right thing in the 
right way. With obedience and joy, offerings and songs, 
shouts of gladness and psalms of praise, they brought the 
ark to the tent David had prepared for it in the city of Jeru- 
salem, There was feasting and blessing for all, and King 
David gave gifts to the happy nation who agreed to trust and 
worship the Lord of hosts, the King of glory. When the 
procession passed through the gates of the city, they sang as 
perhaps the angels sang when Jesus ascended from the earth 
he had died to save: 


“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of glory sha)] come in.” 
Louigviile, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


Peg erws TrutH.—Obedience and reverence. 

Introduction to Lesson.— What have we here? A pic- 
ture of the ark. (A picture of the ark might be drawn on the 
board, or cut from gilt paper and pinned on the board; or, bet- 
ter still, one may be made of pasteboard, and covered with gilt 
paper.) When tlre Israelites were traveling through the 
wilderness, they could not have a church building made of 








































































































































































































































































stones or bricks, as we have, so God told Moses to make a 
tent of beautiful curtains. This could be easily carried from 
place to place. This tent had two rooms, and was called the 
tabernacle. Afier the ark was put into the smaller of these 
rooms, called the Huly of Holies, God showed that he was in 
the house by filling this room with a bright light. 

To teach the people that God is holy, and that they must 
be very careful of their way of treating him and his house, 
no one but the high-priest was allowed to enter this room, 
and he but once a year, and then only after he had been 
washed, and dressed in beautiful white garments, And when 
the ark was moved, it must be covered over with a blue cloth, 
and carried by the priests taking hold of the two gold-covered 
staves that ran througls the rings at the side, as we see in the 
picture. 

God did all this to teach the Israelites, and us, to treat the 
things of God with “ reverence,” or care. We are to “ rev- 
erence,” or to be very careful, how we behave in his house. 
We are to “ reverence,” or to be very careful, how we speak 
his name. God has promised great things to those who re- 
member these commandments to do them. “ Blessed [or 
happy] are they that keep his testimonies.” 

When the children of Israel came into the land of Canaan, 
they no longer carried the ark about, but kept it at Shiloh 
(locate), till, one time, two wicked priests took it into battle, 
where the enemies took it from them. But it brought the 
Philistines trouble, and they sent it back again to the Israel- 
ites; but they, instead of putting it again into the tabernacle, 
left it in a man’s house at Kirjath-jezrim (locate), where it 
was kept for seventy years. 

Historical.—When David had made Jerusalem a strong 
city, he began to think about the ark, and he planned to put 
it in a new tabernacle near its own home. To do this he 
built a new cart, aud had the ark put upon it, and with music” 
and dancing the ark started on its journey from Kirjath- 
jearim to Jerusalem, followed by a grand procession of thirty 
thousand men dressed in gay uniforms. 

In what one way did God say that the people might 
carry the ark? Like some people that we know, David 
“didn’t think” about this, and his carelessness brought great 
sorrow to all the company. He wrote our text, which says, 
"© Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee,” 
and which means, Happy is the man that believes just what 
God says, and obeys his commands, Perhaps he learned this 
by what happened in to-day’s lesson. (Drill on the text.) 

Do you know any little boy who “didn’t think,” and played, 
or-made an unnecessary noise, in God’s house, or in Sunday- 
school, which is a part of God’s house? Do you know any 
little girl who “ didn’t think,” and whispered, and thought 
about her clothes, when she was in God’s house? God is 
grieved when we do this, just as he was grieved with David 
when he was careless about the ark. But happy is the boy, 
or the girl, that remembers what God says, and obeysit. “O 
Lord of hosts,” etc. 

Let us see what trouble came to David and his company, 
because, like you and me, he “didn’t think” to obey just 
what God said. How did God say the ark should be carried? 
Upon what did David have it put? Thetwo brothers in whose 
father’s house the ark had stayed these seventy years were to 
have the care of it in its journey. The first brother probably 
drove the oxen, while the second brother, whose name was 
Uzzah, walked beside the cart. The roads were very rough, 
and the oxen stumbled, and Uzzah put his hand on the ark 
(show the lesson picture) to keep it from falling, and as soon 
as he did so he dropped dead by the roadside. All the music 
and the dancing and the joy came to a sudden and a sad end. 

David was afraid he might further displease God, so he had 
the ark taken from the cart and put into the house of Obed- 
edom, that was near by, and there it stayed for three months, 
Because the ark belonged to God, Obed-edom was very care- 
ful how he treated it, and the Lord blessed him and all his 
family. “O Lord God of hosts,” etc. 

Did you ever think, before, how much God cares for the 
way we treat that which belongs especially to him? Then 
shall we not be very careful how we behave in his house, and 
how we speak his name? 

When David heard of the blessings God had sent to Obed- 
edom because of his care of the ark, he sent again for it. 
This time he was very careful to carry it in God’s way, and he 
brought with it great joy and gladness into the city of Jeru- 
salem. ‘“O Lord God of hosts,” ete. 

It is easy for us to forget, but if we truly love God we shall 
not willingly do or say anything to grieve him. Shall we 

be very careful in his house, and of his name? Let us ask 
God to send his Holy Spirit to keep us from grieving him. 

Piiladelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. ; 


* HEY Ser tue Argx of Gop upon a New Carr.”— 
This shows how the disorders of anarchy in the later 

period of the Judges had caused the injunctions of the Mosaic 
- law to be forgotten. By the law, it was required that only 
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the family of Kohath, Levites, should carry the ark, in contrast 
with the custom of the Egyptians, who, as we see from illus- 
trations on their monuments, always carried their deities and 
sacred emblems on wheel conveyances, The Philistines, as 
we know from the previous history, followed the same prac- 
tice. At the same time, the incident shows that the coun- 
try was not reduced so low as it has since been under Turkish 
misrule. Forty years ago there was not a wheel conveyance 
in the country; for there did not exist a mile of read upon 
which it could be used, and the writer well remembers the 
sensation created by the introduction of the first wheelbarrow 
into Jerusalem in 1858. And yet, more than a hundred years 
before the time of Joshua, as we know from the recent pub- 
lication of an Egyptian papyrus, the “ Travels of a Mohar,” 
a journey could be made all through Palestine in a chariot, 
and that everywhere there were roads and posthouses. 

‘‘On Harps, AND ON PSALTERIES, AND ON TIMBRELS, AND 
on CORNETS, AND ON CymBats.”’—The musical instruments 
of the sncients were much more varied than those of their 
descendants, who, however, have certainly not improved upon 
the ancient type. The illustrations on the walls of the Egyp- 
tian temples, and the sculptures of Assyria, enable us to 
understand, with tolerable accuracy, the various instruments. 
The harp here mentioned is the earliest named musical in- 
strument in the Bible. It was stringed and portable, more 
like a lute or a guitar than the modern harp, though played 
like it by the fingers, and slung from the neck of the per- 
former. The Assyrian and Egyptian harps were of various 
forms, but all appear to have had a sounding-board, on 
the principle of our more elaborate instrument. The 
“psaltery” was very like a guitar, with from six to twelve 
strings stretched over a shallow, skin-covered drum, and 
played with the fingers. The “timbrel,” the favorite in- 
strument of Miriam and the female musicians, has come 
down to us unchanged, and is simply the tambourine, the 
invariable accompaniment of dancers in the East. “ Cor- 
nets;” this is a mistranslation, and should be “ cymbals.” 
The cymbals, as represented on the Assyrian monuments, 
were two circular plates of metal, each held by a handle in 
the center, which produced musical sounds by the clashing 
of the edges together. The word translated “cymbals” 
means,really what is known as the sistrim, which is still used 
in the East. It is simply a metal triangle, on which are a 
number of loose rings. It is held by a handle from one 
angle, arid the clashing and jingling of the rings forma harsh 
accompaniment to the movement of the dancers, 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ BAALE JupAH.”—This place is called, in 1 Samuel 7 : 1, 
Kiriath-jearim. For long it was identified with Karyat 
el-‘Anab,—“ Village of Grapes,”—which now bears the name 
of its famous robber chief, once the terror of the whole dis- 
trict, “ Abu Ghosh.” ‘Erma has been suggested by the offi- 
cers of the Palestine Exploration Fund. It stands a few 
miles eastward of Bethshemesh, with which place it is con- 
nected by an old highway, being not less than a thousand 
feet higher. The hillsides around are covered with confused 
and tangled masses of bushes and various undergrowth, cor- 


responding to the jearfm—*“ thickets ”"—of the old Hebrew. ' 


We cannot with certainty identify the spot which was the 
home of the sacred ark for so many weary years, while the 
sanctuary at Shiloh lay desolate. It was not in the villege 
itself, but “in the house of Abinadab that was in the hill.” 
This was doubtless the local “holy place.” Every village 
from of old in Palestine has had its own sanctuary, which 
stands apart, often on some little eminence, and which pos- 
sesses a special sanctity as distinguished from mosk or other 
sacred building in the place. Many of these spots have re- 
tained their character from hoary antiquity. Different reli- 
gions have prevailed in the course of the long centuries, but 
all alike have respected their legacy of holiness bequeathed 
by the past. Whatever is laid within one of these enclosures 
is held inviolable, and, however precious it may be, there it 
is absolutely safe. No fitter place would be found in which 
to deposit the central treasure of Israel, “the ark of the 
covenant.” 

“Gop SMOTE HIM THERE FOR His Error.”—The best of 
intentions are not sufficient to excuse to the mind of the reti- 
gious Orient any interference with things held in reverence 
Anything like thoughtless interference is keenly and deeply 
resented. Once, at ‘Akrabah, in Jedar, [found a great stone 
with a Greek inscription on it, which had once formed part 
of an ancient structure near by, at the head of a wely’s grave. 
This man and all that was associated with him were held in 
awe by the pepulace. With a Moslem companion, who 
wrought under manifest fear, I tried to raise the stone with 


- wooden lever so as to copy the inscription. Several youths 


timidly approached, and watched with horror our work. 
Muhammad, my companion, explained that we were doing a 
service to the wely by building and repairing his tomb. 
Whereupon they cried out nervously, Hardm/ hardm /— 
“It is sacrilege,”—and hastily retreated, as fearing that they 
might share the divine vengeance our work must provoke. 
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I knew also of one who, for the convenience of those wi.o 
might visit a certain sanctuary for prayer,—it was at Nowa, 
on the borders of Haurio,—cut down a great thorn-tree that 
almost entirely blocked the path. The people of the village, 
on discovering the perpetrator of this daring act, surrounded 
his house, drew him forth, and with many an imprecation 
upon his unwise devotion, beat him to death: This they did 
to turn aside from themselves the wrath of thedivinity whose 
property had been injured, however good the intention in 
touching it had been. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





GOD'S TRUTH IS SURE. 





UZZAH | QBED-EDOM 
DID NOT DID 


TRUST GOD 


AND DIED. | AND PROSPERED. 








O YE OF LITTLE FAITH! 











HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 


| DAVID DESIRED 
| GOD'S PRESENCE 
| IN HIS HOUSE. 


THE LORD BLESSED THE HOUSE. 
I$ THE LORD IN OUR HOUSE ? 














Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” 

“ Lift up your heads with faith.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“Oh for a closer walk with God.” 

“Tam thine, O Lord.” ‘ 

“ Come, Jesus, Redeemer, abide with me now.” 
“Come,.my Redeemer, come.” 

“ My heart that was heavy and sad.” 
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Question Hints 
; By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent's questions for the previous 
week may be used. sd 

1, THe Ark (vs. 1, 2).—How was the ark captured? 
(1 Sam. 4: 1-11.) Why was it returned? (1 Sam. 5:1 to 
7:1.) To what place? (1 Sam.7:1.) How long did it re- 
mainthere? Why did this signify a low state of religious 
life?* Why did David wish to restore the ark to the taber- 
nacle? Why did he gather so many men to do it? Why 
were these men summoned from all parts of the land? 

2. A JoyruL Procession (vs. 3-5).—Why did they use a 
new cart? (1 Sam.6:7.) How should the ark have been 
conveyed? (Num. 4: 15,20.) What does “Gibeah” mean? 
How should all Christians imitate David's singing and play- 
ing? (1 Pet. 1:8.) What was a psaltery? timbrel? cornet? 
Which of these instruments could be played even by the un- 
skilled? 

3. Sin Enpvs Joy (vs. 6, 7).—How is an Eastern thresh- 
ing-floor arranged? How did the oxen shake the ark? (1 
Chron. 13: 9.) Why was.it not all right for Uzzah to steady 
it? (Num. 4:15; 1Sam.6:19.) What was really Uzzah's 
sin ? -How do modern Christians often foolishly seek to steady 
God’s ark ? What sort of punishment is sure to come instan- 
taneously to all sin? Why was this sin so conspicuously 
punished ? 

4. Toe Ark Frearep (vs. 8-10).—At what and whom 
should David have been displeaded? Why was David afraid 
to carry the ark farther? How far should this feeling of awe 
be cultivated by a Christian? What dre some modern ways 
of side-tracking religion? 

5. Tae Ark Buessine (vs. 11, 12).—How does religion 
always bless a home it enters? Why did not the ark bless 
so markedly the home of Abinadad, where it was so long? 


























What @oes it signify to a nation when God is enthroned in its 
wa 
For the Superintendent 

1. What was the ark? 2. What did it contain? 3. How 
was it lost from the tabernacle? 4. Where did it remain for 
seventy years? 5. With how large an escort did David set 
out to bring it back? 6. How was it carried? 7. Who 
touched it to keep it from falling? 8. What happened to 
him? 9. Why? 10. Where did David leave the ark? 11. 
What fortune had Obed-edom from it? 12. What did this 
stimulate David to do? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what two places had David recently defeated the 
Philistines? 2. On what errand did David set out from 
Baale of Judah? 3. In what way did Israel celebrate the 
return of the ark? 4. For what rash act was Uzzab slain? 
5. Into whose house was the ark temporarily brought ? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Lesson Summary 


HILE providing for his own comfort in his newly ac- 
quired stronghold, David wisely turns attention to 
the abandoned ark of God. His desire seemingly outruns 
pradence, and, with more of zeal than of reverent care, he 
hastens for the holy emblem. A new cart and a priestly 
escoit indicate some sense of the sacredness of the act in 
hand. A trivial accident, however, leads to a serious trespass, 
and Uzzah dies. A conflict of emotions now possesses tlie king. 
He is displeased, seemingly, with Jehovah, but doubtless with 
himself for his unwarranted methods, and with Uzzah for his 
rash act. He is afraid also, as he well might be after such a 
blow. In perplexity he leaves the ark at Obed-edom’s house, 
. upon which abundant blessings begin at once to fall. So 
Davi.l Jearns that the ark is a minister of good, not of ill, and 
he renews his effort to possess it. He avoids former errors. 
Levites now bear the ark. Ail is lawfully done, and success 
is his. 
oT 
Added Points 


Because great men, and good men, and many men join in 
a movement, it is not necessarily wise or right. God’s way 
is the only way for the many or the few. 

A movement may be seasoned with some pious features, and 
yet lack at essential points. To be altogether right is the one 
safe condition. 

Though it be conceded that Uzzah meant well, he certainly 
did wrong and suffered. It does matter whether one be right 
or wrong, even if he be sincere. 

Even a good man may be swept with conflitting and wrong 
emotions, but the true child of God will settle back to the 
right course every time. 

Failure will be followed by succcs:, if qne persistently seeks 
to do the Lord’s will. 


: ASE 


International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 
List for Third Quarter 
1. TOVING Gov. Deut. 6:4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? :47; Rom. &: 


23; 1 Pet, 1:8. 

Golden Text. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 

2. Opevine Gop. Dent. 6 : 69; Josh. 24: 144,15; 1 Sam. 15:22; Psa. 
ae A, 17, 18; dohn 14:23; Rev. 22: 14. 

Golden Tert. He that hath my np gn and keepeth them, he 

itis that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause 

3. Leve and Kindness to All. Matt. 6:14,15; Matt. 26: 51, 52; 
Luke 6; om: 1 Cor. 8; . 4: 3, 

Golden den Text. AS ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Luke 6 : 31. 

4. oe Srrmnes. Matt. 5: 13-16; Acts3:1-8; Acts 2%:1,2; 
B: A te LU .12:921; Gal. 6:1,2. 

olden Text. By love serve one another. Gal. 5:12 

. Our Neienrors. Luke 10: 2-37; James? : §-17. 

Gotden Text. Thou shait love thy neighbour as thyself. Matt. 19:19 
(last clause). 
yyy Dcms NEIGHBORS (AXIMAIS). Psa. 104: 10-28; Prov. 12:10; 

r. 

: Hy ret. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 
Luke 

7. CARING FOR OURSELVES. Psa.1; Prov. 3:14, 13-18; Prov. 6: 619; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Phil. 4: 4. 

Golden Text. Every one of us shal) give an account of himself to God. 


Rom, 


1; Prov. 25:20, 21; Matt.6: 

‘Be strong in “the Lord, and in the power of his might. 
i 2: , Seer. 22:28; Prov. ; Prov. 31 : 10- 
3:2 Thess 


Woalesorord on a soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 


& tein il TEMPTATION. Prov. 2: 
13; Rom. 12-21; Eph. 6 : 13-18; Jas.1: 2. 14. 
Golden * aos 


YW Wonkrxe, 
21; 1 Thess. 4: 
6:7 


10. ay Prov. 3:9, 10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 1921; Luke 6:38; Acts 
2: ¥j2 sg. 8: rig: 2 Cor. 8: 6-8 
od loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 


aitpHanes Lvise Psa. 1; Matt. 5:312; Rom. 12:921; Gal. 5:2 
Golden Text. Happy is that people, whose God is the Lord. Psa. 144: 
ee te 


VEStyY Home. Matt. 6:2; John :1-3; John3:11- 
¢ Reve; Rev. 22. 
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Golden Text. If I pares we lace for I will come again, 
and receive you unto Fn tmn. Sys F, ras 


13. Review. A CHRIstT-LIKe LIFEK. 
Golden Text. Yeshould follow hissteps. 1 Pet. 2:21, 


Kh 
Love and Kindness to All 


Lesson for July 19 
By Julia E. Peck ’ 


ET us not wait for our climax and application before 
giving Bible instruction about love and kindness, but 
hold the children, from beginning to end, to the thought of 
Chirist’s teaching about ‘these things. Our method of climax 
in Lesson 1 serves us well as an introduction for this lesson, 
which we will make a continuation of that subject. To make 
the lesson practical, we talked of the love expressed in active 
service, rather than of love in the abstract. Then, in leading 
to our climax, using the golden text, “ We love him, because 
he first loved us,” we explained to the children some- 
thing of the love of our Lord for us by teaching that he lived 
and died for us. At this point in our review is the introduc- 
tion to the new lesson. 

Our Lord who lived and died for us showed us, by his life 
and death, how to love each other, and to show each other 
kindness. 

It is so easy for sentimentality to creep into the primary 
elass and crowd ont practical instruction, that we guard 
against introducing to-day any illustrating stories outside the 
Bible; for we will not excite the children’s sympathies and 
emotions without giving them an outlet to express in deeds 
these sympathies and emotions; otherwise our lesson would 
begin and end in mere emotion. Fictitious heroes will excite 
their fancv, but Christ will give them work to do in return- 
ing good for evil, and showing kindness to those who are not 
kind to us. 

Begin at the point which we have discussed many times 
before,—the love Christ showed for us all in his work here 
on earth. 

First, how Christ treated those who loved him, and longed 
to learn of him, giving the idea of self-sacrifice. Next, we 
call to mind how Christ treated his enemies. It is possible 
that these scenes from the life of Christ may not be review 
to the little new comers. In that case, a new lesson upon 
the most striking incidents in Christ’s Jife, appropriately 
used in connection with our golden text, will be in place to- 
day ; for, until the children learn of these things, we will not 
waste precious time in relating fictitious stories illustrating 
love and kindness, 

Then begin the application,—Christ showed us exactly how 
to love each other, and how to treat each other. 

We have learned of his loving deeds ; jet us learn what he 
asks us to do. Now we teach the golden text, which i@proba- 
bly already a familiar one, and then a discussion of it follows; 
and, as it is entirely simple and within the experience of the 
children, all can take part in giving illustrations of its 
meaning. 

First, we repeat texts teaching us of love and kindness 
which we must show to those who love us; and a review of 
the David and Jonathan lesson is of use here, with its golden 
text, “ Greater love hath no man than this,” followed by texts 
of this kind, “ Be patient toward all men,” “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,”’ 


The next step in our application,—tex's showing us how. 


we should treat those who are unkind tous. The golden text 
again, and others of this kind, “‘ Love your enemies,” “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged,” “ Be ye therefore merciful,” etc. 
These verses are not all new to-day, or we could not manage 
our application well; for, in the effort to memorize new 
words, the meaning is often obscured until the words are fully 
mastered, and, in many instances, fully explained. After 
repeating the texts, have a short sentence prayer in which 
we ask (the children repeating the words after the teacher), 
to be taught how to be kind to friends and enemies. 

At the close, practieal ways of working may be suggested, 
and, as children work better when banded together, the 
teacher might form a little “society ” of her class, calling it 
by some name that saggests the work in hand, and giving the 
children a ribbon badge, if they like. 

Let them understand that their work is to be showing 
kindness to the friendly and unfriendly alike, and upon every 
opportunity. 

Perhaps some of you may begin to-day by pasting pictures 
in scrap-books to give children in the hospital ; .or to-morrow, 
by planting flower-gardens, with the plan of giving away the 
flowers. 

Plans for the work of this society can be farther developed 
in the lesson for next Sunday, in which we teach how we may 
help others. 

We make our plans wide enough to include work which is 
wider than giving, wide enough to include mercy to dumb 
animals, making our preparations and calculations for Lesson 
6, and covering ground enough to take in our third lesson in 
August,—“ Resisting Temptation.” 

Northampton, Mass. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Summer Schoo) of Primary Methods, at Schooley’s 

SUNN, TE, Do vesencces Voeninsres coeces, osccbon cotbcoteh sonted 
Montana, at Bozeman 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Asbury Park. July 13-18 


ARO OREEE CRE EREEe CRORE OEE e BEER E SEES BOSE S Eee 


Summer School of Primary Methods, at Ocean City...July 20-25 
PESaeeS a, Bb WP ORIOR. cccccees 100000 sercccace cosescope cvccesees July 22-24 
PR Oe Gas o0cs cor cavnen veces cocganeds cosstésineinee July 28-30 
Kentucky, at Owensboro ..... ...... Augnet 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel ‘Hill. vipeaten <hoodind Senin August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence.. ue .. August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City..... ....cc000 cssssee seceeseee August 25-27 
Middle Temnessee, at Clarksville ...............000..000 August 26-28 
PI, Oe Fela es tes. saddpcccces chases ccncccens codeine August 28-30 
Massachusetts, at Northampton........5....00.c:cc00 eee October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford...... .........0.6006 October 6-8 
Maine, at Seco.. Sb bis odaebadsceess -seees October 13-15 
Vermont, at Duritiagton.,. pees eves veeeeeOtober 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle... pepseenamenstetiee ebhestens gable October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Remo., .......06 scctecee scesee cereeseones October 13-15 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo............000. c.sc00 seeseeeee November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville........ ........ ............. November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... Novgmber 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City...... .....sccc.ssssece ecessece November 27-29 
British North America 
Aiivarte, ob TerstbeGa dh oioscs 0000s toivce vesocccrccnesesocs conch oveiiig July 7-9 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock ........ 0.0.0... .0.:cce0e October 13-15 
IGS. OE CEN a5 incite sherisaie stinee roccceson stmeatiitl October 27-29 


The Boston Convention 
By a Staff Correspondent 
’ 


HEN, at St. Louis in 1893, it was decided thatthe 

Eighth International Sunday-school Convention 

should meet in Boston in 1896, all acquiesced cheerfully, 

Nune doubted the wisdom of that choice, and the outeome 

has shown that there was no ground for doubt. - Never 

was such a meeting planned more wisely, nor entertained 
more satisfactorily._ 


The Local Management 


Many months ago, leading Sunday-school men of Bos- 
ton and vicinity came together to begin arrangements, 
A committee of eight was then chosen to nominate an 
executive committee of thirty, who should have charge 
of the coming convention. This body of picked men 
subdivided into committees on finance, reception and 
entertainment, halls, transportation, press, appliances, 
music, and spiritual work. The right men were in the 
right places, and every department had intelligent and 
painstaking attention. Those with whom the guests had 
to deal had ample room and abundant help, and each 
wore a white cap as a distinctive badge, and all were 
obliging, so that even amid the tortuous ways of Boston 
there was “plain sailing” for the stranger. The “ Expert 
Guide” scheme was freely encouraged also, so that 
visitors were enabled intelligently to see the sights, 

Meeting- Places 

Tremont Temple was the central point. Its main hall 
seats about three thousand persons, while its minor halls 
accommodate the many smaller meetings, and furnish 
excellent opportunity for the display of Sunday-school 
appliances. Park Street Church, nearly opposite, gave 
ample room in its vestry for all public needs, such as 
correspondence, checking packages, arranging accommo- 
dations, obtaining information, etc. Its main room was 
open for devotional and overflow meetings. Just ardund 
the corner, the Bromfield Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church opened its doors also, for any needs which might 
arise. By these generous and convenient arrangements, 
all comers were assured of being cared for. 

The Spiritual Side 

Great care had been taken to secure a rich spiritual 
harvest from this convention. A special local committee 
was charged with this important interest, and they were 
heartily seconded by the International officials. Le- 
cally, an appeal was issued to every pastor of New Eng- 
land, asking him te preach on Sunday-school develop- 
ment and to make the convention an cbject of special 
prayer. It was arranged, also, that our honored leader, 
Dwight L. Moody, should be here to lead the opening 
devotional service each day, and to hold noon meetings 
in the Park Street Church. On their way to Boston, 
some sixty delegates visited Northfield, spending Sun- 
day there, and fitting themselves at. its altars for the 
coming work. A notable event, also, was the gathering 
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for prayer by the International Committee and their 
friends, in an upper room at Tremont Temple, on the 
Lord’s Day before the opening of the convention. The 
most conservative of those who were present pronounce 
that a pentecostal season, and regard it as a pledge 
of great blessings to come. The keynote thus sounded 
was not lost as the convention proceeded. Some of the 
Opening sessions were marvels of spiritual power, and 
Mr. Moody's noon services were packed to the outer 
doors. 

Some Social Features 

The entire tone of the entertainers of the convention 
was friendly in the extreme. They sought to please their 
guests. They were ever ready to oblige. The Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union, for exam- 
ple, adjusted its June meeting to the night preceding the 
convention, when they met at Berkeley Temple, and ten- 
dered a reception to the lesson and the executive commit- 
tees. Beginning socially at 4.30 P. M., these gentlemen 
were presented to a small army of Sunday-school workers. 
At 5.30 they sat down to a delightful banquet with some 
three hundred and fifty guests. At 6.380, after-dinner 
speeches were in order, and at eight o’clock a public 
meeting was held, In these exercises every attending 
member of the Lesson Committee and several prominent 
Bostonians spoke, while the Berkeley Quartet inter- 
spersed the addresses with delightful singing. 

Another sample of Boston hospitality was furnished 
on Wednesday, from 5.00 to 7.00 P. M., when Mr. W.N. 
Hartshorn entertained the entire Massachusetts delega- 
tion, witli other invited guests, at hisown home. Alter 
&@ generous repast, heart-warming and stimulating ad- 
dresses were made by the host and the guests, and wéth 
enlarged ideas of true Christian fellowship they returned 
to Tremont Temple. 


The Service of¢ Song 


Special attention had been giyen to the musical work 
of the convention. Several competent local leaders had 
charge, distributing the various services among them- 
selves, so that every session was well served. Each 
leader had splendid special support, in some cases by a 
chorus of young people, in others by combinations of 
church choirs, and on other occasions by a superb chorus 
of eighty male voices. Some devotional solo work was 


done by Mr. Stebbins and other evangelistic singers, 


and by some of Boston’s favorite sons and daughters. 
The congregation joined with enthusiasm, for every per- 
gon was supplied with hymns and music in a specially 
“selected collection, and the outbursts of sacred melody 


. weresplendidly inspiring. In the main meetings the great 


‘organ led every service, and was handled, not for show, 
but for the help it could render. 


The Addresses 


As a general comment on the addresses before the 
convention, it may be said they were prepared with an 
unusual degree of care. There was little extemporaneous 
talk. Many appointees appeared with written papers, as 
did Mr. Wanamaker himself. The conviction among 
these gentlemen clearly was, that they were not before 
the audience in Boston alone, but before a far greater, who 
would ponder what was said, and for whom the best 
thoughts should be most carefully expressed. This 
thorough work is a great advance, and ranks this Sunday- 
school convention with others of far more pretentious 
constituency. 

The Program 


A substantial document of thirty-two pages and a 
cover sets forth the work as planned by the Executive 
Committee. Places of meeting, stimes, topics, and speak- 
ers, are given, while Scripture texts and choice sentiments 
adorn the head and foot of every page. The general 
topics under which the details are arranged-are: “ The 
Work Reported,” including reports of standing commit- 
tees, ficld workers, and state officers; ‘‘ Methods of 
Organization,” dealing with state, county, township, and 
similar work ; “ Denominational Co-operation,” on which 
representatives of three denominations spoke; the ‘“‘ Home 
Ciass Department,” ‘“ House-to-House Visitation,” 
“Work of the Primary Department,” and “ Sunday- 
school Management.” Of all the appointees there was 
scarce one absent. The provision made was so abundant 
that it could be mastered only by*duplicating meetings, 
and yet it was so good that none of it could be spared, 
To save time, “lunch conferences ” were arranged, but 
the busy workers seemed to prefer more quiet oppor- 
tunities for their needed food. 


Exhibit of Appliances 
A series of apartments on the lower floor of ‘Tremont 
Temple was occupied by a display of Sunday-school 
appliances. The working paraphernalia for all grades 
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was on exhibition, and to many visitors it was a revela- 
tion. Books and leaflets, papers and pamphlets, maps 
and charts, objects and pictures, were abundant, and 
excellent; but if some eager visitors do not suffer from 
mental indigestion for a season it wilt be a marvel. No 
less than twenty exhibitors contributed to this interesting 
display, and prominent among them was what The Inter- 
national Evangel calls “the tasteful spread of The 
Sunday School Times,” 


The Opening Session 


Tuesday, June 23, was an ideal day for a convention. 
Tremont Street, near the Temple, was astir early, and 
the many colored badges of delegates and white caps of 
the local entertainers made the scene additionally bright. 
Promptly at nine o’clock, B. F. Jacobs, of the Executive 
Committee, and Dwight L. Moody, took the platform. 
The need of prayer was the topic, and for an hour sup- 
plication and song were blended, Mr. Moody directing 
the whrole, and giving a characteristic exposition from 
the eleventh chapter of Luke. Special prayer was 
offered that the choice of the new Lesson Committee 
might be guided of God. The hour was a fit sequel to 
the spiritual work already done, and a happy token of 
what might yet be had. 7 

At ten o’clock, in the absence of President Lewis 
Miller of Ohio, Vice-President William Randolph of 
Missouri called the convention to order in a fitting 
address, The formal welcome was extended by the Rev. 
Dr. George C, Lorimer, pastor of Tremont Temple. He 
alluded to the three great conventions of the season, one 
already held in St. Louis, another to be held in Chicago, 
the third now opening here in Boston. This he consid- 
ered the grandest of the three. We have no contention 
over rival candidates, but all bow in loyal submission to 
the permanent headship of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
other conventions have to do with the United States, 
but our work concerns the world. In discussing our 
work, he protested against lesson papers superseding the 
Bible, against the disuse of the memorizing of Scripture, 
and against foolish and unchristian talk in Sunday- 
school classes, He paid a noble tribute to the rank and 
file of the Sunday-school workers, who, in the face of 
great disadvantages, did marvelous things. He also 
pointed out the relation of the Sunday-schools to the 
Bible, the commonwealth, and the church. In conclu- 
sion, he pictured again the scene at the relief of Luck- 
now, applied it to the twelve and a half millions of 
Sunday-school children whose footfalls could be heard as 
they march on for the deliverance of a sin-crushed world. 
Dr. Gorimer was repeatedly interrupted by hearty ap- 
plause, but at the end enthusiasm knew no bounds, 

The Hon. Chancellor Blake of Canada responded for 
the convention. He pictured the delegates as pilgrims, 
who, like the Pilgrim Fathers, had gathered here the bet- 
ter to worship God. He dwelt on the old Indian name 
Shawmut, meaning “ Fountain of Waters,” and he had 
his associates as thirsty pilgrims gathering here to quench 
their longings. He lovingly spoke of the relations of 
Canada and the United States, deprecating alienation, 
and pleading for cont,nued and increasing efficiency in a 
united work for Christ, This address was not only ap- 
propriate, but it was historic, poetic, statesmanlike, 
dignified, devout. 


The Main Sessions 


There were many Collateral Sessions held simul- 
taneously with those in the great auditorium of the 
Temple, which, for the sake of distinction, may be called 
the Main Sessions, The chief feature of Tuesday after- 
noon was the choice of the Hon. Samuel B. Capen, of 
Boston, as president of the convention. This gentleman 
is a prominent business man. In his practical and 
incisive opening address, and in all his subsequent par- 
liamentary management, he showed himself quite at 
home in his high position, and fully competent for all 
its duties. After Mr, Capen’s address, William Rey- 
nolds, the Rev. H..M. Hamill, Hugh Cork, and the Rev: 
L. B. Maxwell, all of whom are in the employ of the 
convention, reported for the field as a whole, the South, 
the Northwest, and the colored people. These reports 
were full of encouragement, but all emphasized the need 
of enlargement. 

On Tuesday evening the great auditorium was filled 
to hear B. F. Jacobs and the Hon. John Wanamaker. 
The first nominally presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee. As a matter of fact, it needed no pre- 
senting, for it was in the hands of the delegates in type. 
But, as no other man could do it, Mr. Jacobs requested 
all to follow their own copies as he read. And read he 
did, occupying nearly an hour, but omitting a paragraph 
here and there, correcting an occasional typographical 
error, interjecting a phrase, commenting in his peculiar 
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way, evoking applause frequentiv, provoking laughter, 
and even tears, at times, and ‘ending with the audience 
at a liigh point of enthusiasm over what is often the 
quintessence of dulness, the reading of a report. The 
popular approval was unanimous when Mr. Jacobs was 
renominated as chairman of the International Executive 
Committee for the next three years. 

Mr. Wanamaker introduced his-address with a few 
fitting remarks, in which he is always peculiarly happy, 
and then proceeded to read a carefully prepared paper 
on * The True Value of the Sunday-school.” He wished 
that the world might know what ail this stir was about, 
and give higher consideration and better support to 
Sunday-schools, He pointed out the great advances 
made-in this work, so that Robert Raikes, could he see 
the schools of to-day, would scarce recognize them as 
the progeny of his own laudable effort. It is now a 
different institution altogether. Improvements that now 
exist, and greater ones to come, were outlined, until the 
speaker declared it absolutely impracticable to estimate 
the possibilities enfolded in this institution. In closing, 
Mr. Wanamaker said: “ For myself, having lived far 
past the period of youthful statement, with more than 
twoscore years of intimate knowledge of the results of 
such work, I must say that I do not know of any other 
channel in which a man can do as much good with his 
time, strength, or money,.as in the training of young 
people through well-appointed and well-administered 
Sunday-schools and Bibie Unions.” 

The second diy opened with a powerful meeting, led 
by Mr. Moody, who spoke on the Holy Spirit. Methods 
of organization in counties, townships, and states, were 
then discussed in a series of papers from men skilled in 
these mutters. In the afternoon session, the Home 
Class Department was prexénted by Drs. Duncan and 
Hallock, of New York. Drs, C. R. Blackall, G. M. 
Boynton, and J. A. Worden, respectively representing 
the Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian churches, 
followed on denominational co-operation, They agreed 
that organic unity was not probable, nor even desirable, 
but that loving and intelligent co-operation, as is now 
largely realized in this international Sunday-school 
work, was attainable and desirable. As Dr. Boynton 
put it in his very bright, forceful paper, we are not, as 
tribes of the Lord, to forget the tribal names and boun- 
daries, but we should plan for confederated work, prac- 
tice the highest Christian comity, and eliminate the 
element of competition from our efforts. Illustrating how 
much we have in common, Dr. Worden, in the course of 
his address, called out, “ How many of us hold the truths 
of the Apostles’ Creed? Those who do, rise, and repeat 
it with me.” Instautly the entire audience seemed to bé 
on its feet, and in solid unison that time-honored confes- 
sion was reverently recited. Here, the speaker declared, 
was broad and solid ground for denominational co- 
operation, 

Wednesday evening brought together an immense 
congregation, before which the report of the Lesson 
Committee was read. It rehearsed the work from the 
beginning, in 1872, and was received with a shade --: 
sadness, because it recalled the already long list of for- 
mer members who have passed away, and it was gene- 
rally understood that several of its remaining members, 
who have served long and faithfully, felt constrained by 
advancing years and multiplying labors to withdraw 
from this honorable toil. , 

After Dr. Raedolph bad read the report, the Rev. Dr. 
D. J. Burrell, of New York City, followed in a most effective 
speech. Ostensibly he addressed the retiring and incom- 
ing Lesson Committees, but really he discussed the whole 
broad field of.duty beforethem. The Bible as their text- 
book, selected passages as the only practicable and the 
really sufficient method of handling the great subject, and 
one lesson for all, were the familiar points he discussed ; 
but his discussion irradiated each point. On thequestion 
of graded instruction, he insisted that the grading was not 
to be in the book, but in the teaching methods, which was a 
matter, not for the Lesson Committee, but for those 
preparing and using helps. Questions of jnduction, or 
deduction, belong to the same parties. 

Thursday was the third superb day,—sunshiny and 
invigorating. Mr. Moody was at his best. - The treasu- 
rer’s report showed all bills paid, and a balance of $108.41, © 
the total expenditure of the three past years having 
reached $21,861.38. How this money had been raised, 
and for what spent, was shown fully in a most satisfactory 
report by the chairman of the Finance Committee, Dr. 
G. W. Bailey of New Jersey. Then came a series of 
recom mendations, drawn from the Executive Committee’s 
report, and formulated by a special committee, setting 
forth.what should yet be done. It urged (1) That $25,000 
per annum be the minimuim sum for the work; (2) that 





















a eeasiand finance committee be appointed; (3) that 
Field Superintendent Reynolds be reappointed; (4) that 
the Rev. Mr. Maxwell be reappointed for work among 
the colored people, and that he have an associate worker ; 

- (5) that the Executive Committee employ a permanent 
secretary; (6) that the International Primary Union be 
adopted as a department of this organization, and that a 
field worker be appointed therefor; (7) that the Home 
Class Department also be adopted. 

These recommendations were approved heartily. But 
the money,—whence shall that come? That question 
wes soon answered, The states were called to subscribe 
a sum per annum, for three years, and individual pledges 
also were in order, The result, in one loving, cheery 
half-hour, was $12,024.33 per annum for three years, 
and $351.55 spot cash. In this showing twenty-three 
states, territories, or provinces, are unheard from, and 
many private subscriptions are confidently expected. 

-On Thursday afternoon the primary workers held sway. 
Great interest centered upon this session. In the audi- 
torium the rule to hold the seats in reserve for delegates 
until three o’clock was suspended, and the doors were 
thrown open to the public, who availed themselves of 
the opportunity. The house was filled from floor to ceil- 
ing before the addresses began. The “primary principle” 
of this work was laid down by Mr. Patterson Du Bois. 

His thesis was that the child is the primary principle 
in his own education. As such he must not be made 
secondary or subservient to any arbitrary mottoes, rules, 
“appliances,” or adult ideas. Even the principle of 
“uniformity,” notwithstanding its value, must not take 
precedence of the child. The speaker showed the ex- 
treme difficulty of knowing the child, and laid much of 
our failure at the door of what he called “adult ego- 
tism.” The uniform lessons are selected from an adult 
point of view, and their so-called adaptation to the little 
child is necessarily frequently delusive. The Sunday- 
school as an institution has not kept in touch with pro- 
gressive educational thought, and has thus impoverished 
itself and cut itself off from the best assistance of many 
Christian educators. Is it satisfied to set an arbitrary 
rule of so-called “ uniformity ” above the claims of the 
little child? The International Optional Primary les- 
‘ sons for 1896, the speaker said, quoting from an educa- 
' tional journal, is the first real movement in the direc- 
tion of adding a pedagogic principle to the incidental 
virtue of uniformity. 

Mr. Du Bois was followed by Miss Margaret C. Brown, 
of Buffalo, New ¥ork, on “ Child Study: A Vital Issue 
in Froebel's Philosophy.” In strqng terms Miss Brown 
reinforced some of the germinal! points of the preceding 
address, but added much such pedagogical detail as 
was germane to her special theme. In a severe and 
uncompromising way she arraigned the Sunday-school 
for its unpedagogical, uneducational methods. 

Next came Miss Bertha F. Vella, the state primary 
secretary of Massachusetts. Miss Vella is a particularly 
graceful, winsome speaker, and what she had to say, 
theoretically and practically, about organized state 
primary work, was listened to with deep attention, and 
she strongly emphasized the fact that “the best work in 
this department will necessitate it all along the line.” 

Mrs, J. W. Barnes of New Jersey spoke for the work 
of the Primary Union in a more general way, giving 
some of. her experiences as well as a history of the Pri- 
mary Union movement. She was followed by Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, the president of the International Primary 
Union, which organization was her assigned-topic. Mrs. 
Crafts pleaded for progress and for better teaching. She 
- advocated formal] child study in the Sunday-school. The 
last speaker of the line was Mrs. Mary Chisholm Foster 
of New York, well known as.a kindergartner and author 
in the interest of the religious education of little children. 
Mrs. Foster’s subject was “The Kindergarten of the 
Church.” In this she described the new movement, in 
which she holds a leading position. This is not the 
mere use of kindergarten tools for the illustration of 
Sunday-school Jessons on Sundy, but it proposes to have 
the churches themselves establish and run kindergartens 
seven days in the week. It makes more direct use of the 
Bible than the kindergarten ordinarily does. Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s paper was one of unusual importance, and opened up 
a new interest for the teacher and religious worker. 

_ At the meeting simultaneously held in Lorimer Hall 
matters more specifically of method were discussed by 
well-known primary workers. The program included 
aldresses on “The Primary Session,” by Mr. Israel P. 
Black of Pennsylvania; “ Primary Appliances,” by 
Mrs. Juliet Dimock Dudley of New Jersey ; ‘‘ The Pri- 
mary Teacher a Shepherd,” by Miss Annie S. Harlow of 
Pennsylvania; “ The Graded Primary Department,” by 

Miss Mabel Hall of Illinois; “ Previews and Reviews,” by 
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Mrs. Anna Johnson Semelroth of Missouri; and “ After 
the Primary Class, What?” by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of 
Pennsylvania. "This latter was really an important plea 
for the differentiation of ages by the adoption of the 
intermediate school. It was ably handled. ; 

Those who entered Lorimer Hall could not fail to 
notice and admire the gigantic map of North America 
suspended back of the platform. This map, some 
twenty by thirteen feet, was prepared with painstaking 
care under the supervision of the Rev. E. Morris Fergus- 
son, state secretary of the New Jersey Sunday-school 
Association. By colored markings and overlays it rep- 
resented, in most attractive form, the present condition 
of Sunday-school work the country over. 

Thursday night brought great crewds and much 
enthusiasm. In both halls the Rev. Dr, A. F. Schauffler 
discussed “The Study of the Bible in Spots,” and the 
Rev. A, J. Diaz told the story of Christian work in Cuba. 
In the upper hall the Rev. Dr. John W. Butler spoke of 
work in Mexico, while in the lower hall Mr. H. C. 
Woodruff, of New York, spoke for the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association. 

Tokens of the approaching end appeared on Friday. 
Farewells were numerous, and gripsacks took the place 
of note-books. Business items were closed up, first 
among which stood the appointment of the new Lesson 
Committee, for which fifteen gentlemen were chosen, 
representing thirteen sections of the country and nine 
denominations, as follows: 


Rhode Island, Warren Randolph, D.D., Baptist. 

Illinois, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Baptist. ; 

Ontario, John Potts, D.D., Methodist. 

Massachusetts, A. E. Dunning, D.D., Congregationalist. 
Tennessee, Professor J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., Presbyterian. 
New York, B. B. Tyler, D.D., Christian. 

Pennsylvania, J. 8. Stahr, D.D., Reformed. 

Kentucky, Professor John R. Sampey, D.D., Baptist. 
New York, A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Presbyterian. 
Maryland, E. B. Kephart, D.D., United Brethren. 
Tennessee, Mr. John R. Pepper, Metpodist. 

Missouri, Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., Lutheran. 

Colorado, Bishop H. W, Warren, D.D., Methodist. 
Virginia, Professor W. W. Moore, D.D., Presbyterian. 
Quebec, Principal E, I. Rexford, B.A., Protestant Episcopal. 


The former corresponding members—with the excep- 
tion of Professor Cave, resigned—were continued, and 
authority to add from other lands was given. 

The following declarations, concerning the Committee 
and its future work, were made, after discussion : 


1. That no change be made in the number of members com- 
posing the committee, the present denominational and numeri- 
cal apportionment being regarded as the fairest and: best that 
can be made. 

2. That the Lesson Committee name their own officers, as 
heretofore. 

3. That the temperance instruction of the St. Louis conven- 
tion continue in force, but that the Lesson Committee be not 
hampered or embarrassed by any new instructions. 

4. That in order to the most full practical co-operation of 
all parties concerned in the provision, arrangemew‘, aud pro- 
duction of the International lessons, each of the denowina- 
tional societies or publishing houses that issue lesson helps on 
the International series be privileged to send, at their own 
cost, a representative to confer with the Lesson Committee at 
such times as may be mutually agreed upon; such representa- 
tives to have simply the right of conference, and ngt of voting 
upon questions that may be considered by the Lesson Com- 
mittee. 


Resolutions arising from the report of the Executive 
Committee were approved, covering routine business, 
enlarging the field to include Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies, reaffirming confidence in the uni- 
form lesson system, and providing for participation iu 
the World’s Third Sunday-school- Convention, at Lon- 
don, England, July 6-11, 1897. 

With this action the business of the convention reached 
its end. In the remaining sessions were discussions of 
the adult department, the Loyal Sunday-school Army, 
state normal work and its graduates, summer schools, 
etc. Mr. Diaz spoke again for Cuba, Mr. Jacobs ad- 
dressed the boys who as pages had done immense service, 
the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Michigan made a 
brief address, and so, with words of love, the sessions 
closed at a late hour on Friday night. 


Special Items 


The numerical showings presented at this session may 
be summarized thus : 


Total of Sunday-schools, ............... sececsoee sees. seeeeneee 142,089 
Total of officers and teachers,.. ......2.. cesses seeeee serene 1,476,369 
Ce GD satis tn to dnte 00 sce cbocnseie cetcce vec ccapecee BE SUG SBS 
SELES eR ae ae an OA 13,033,175 
Gain in three years,.. 1,337 ,967 


Delegates enrolled, quaventian. of 1896... a einatnaie 1,660 


The official staff of the convention for 1896-99 is as 
follows: 


President, Hon. Samuel B. Capen, Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents, R. M. Serugys, Missouri; John M. Green, 
Georgia; Dr. F. M. Kelley, Canada. 

Secretary, M. D. Byers, Illinois. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Mamie F. Huber, Kentucky. 

Treasurer, W. K. Croshy, Delaware. 

Chairman of Finance Committee, G. W. Bailey, New Jersey. 

Chairman of Executive Committee, B. F. Jacobs, Illinois. 

Field-workers, William Reynolds, Peoria, Illinois; the Rev. 
H. M. Hamill, Jacksonville, Illinois ; the Rev. L. B. Max- 
well, Savannah, Georgia; Hugh Cork, Marshall, Min- 
nesvia, 


The convention of 1899 will meet at Atlanta, Georgia, 
although Denver, Colorado, put in an urgent appeal for 
the honor. 


[The complete official report, in book form, of the Boston 
Convention, will be announced when it appears, and can be 
obtained from The Sunday School Times. Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. —THE EDITOR. ] 





A Reply to Max Nordau * 


HE main faults of Max Nordau’s now famous book 
Degeneration were tlhe suppression of facts against 
his theory, and the exaggeration of those that made for 
it. Any one at all familiar with the tendencies to-day 
in art, letters, andl music, knew, afier reading that 
vigorous, brilliant, but unfair polemic, that there was 
room and to spare for an answerin which a far more 
hopeful diagnosis of the end-of-the-century disease 
could be truthfully made. 

Such an answer may be found in the volume called 
Regeneration: A Reply to Max Nordau, with an ex- 
cellent brief Introduction by Professor Nicholas M. 
Butler of Columbia College. The anonymous writer, 
evidently an Englishman, wields a trenchant pen, and 
hus the field well in view, and in his handling of the 
theme makes many telling hits. His book is not ‘the 
strongest possible presentation of the other side of 
the problem, by any means. There is a certain inmsu- 
larity in argument and illustration often, and it would 
have been both more philosophic and unprejadiced to 
have dealt with Nordau’s charges with no reference to 
particular countries, without the aim of showing the 
superiority of Eugland to Germany, or of both to 
France. 

But, with this limitation, the writer is sensible, logical, 
and carries the careful reader with him. His opinion 
that “there are a host of indications in all civilized 
countries pointing to an increase in intellectual power, 
moral strength, and esthetic refinement,” is one justified 
by the facts he gives, and buttressed by his reasoning. 
Nordau’s contention that license, as seen in the lives of 
many of the “ degenerates” he studies, is the result of 
institutions crying up liberty for the individual and 
statg, is neatly turned against him by an appeal to his- 
tory, showing that such bad results “‘ can only rise out 
of oppression.” And the leading nations of the present 
day are pointed to as the very ones in which personal 
liberty is most recognized and practiced. 

The chapters on Ibsen and Wagner are among the 
best in the work, because they treat these great masters 
broadly as national exponents, and with the background 
of their respective peoples to explain their creations, 
In the opening chapter, ‘“‘ Who is the Critic?” Nordau 
is sketched as a French-hating German, and the point is 
made at the start that this bias enters into his judg- 
ment of the Gallic decadents and eroticists, This is the 
most questionable part of the argument, and seems 
unjust, especially as Nordau is quite as savage upon 
Wagner, a German, as upon any of the French. . The 
author of Regencration, however, would explain this by 
the music composer’s hatred of the Jews, Nordau being 
a Shemite himself. This reply would have been just as 
convincing, and in better taste, had such considerations 
been omitted. Nordau, however mistaken, evidently 
pursued his subject in the true spirit of the scientiat ; 
that is, with no thought of nations as such, or of indi- 
viduals as such. 

These strictures do not prevent Regeneration from 
being a volume whose optimism hits much nearer the 





*R generation: A Reply to Max Nordau. With Introduction by 
Nichoias Murray B avo, pp. xv, Sil. New York: G.P Put 
vam's Sons. $2. 

























































































































































mark than the alarmist pessimism of his 
predecessor. There are fads enough and 
to spnre in the contemporary product in 
literature and the other arts,—much to 
disgust, depress, and irritate. But in con- 
trast with the past, and with a close eye 
on the latest phenomena, the progress is 
upward, notdownward, Thisisthe writer’s 
conclusion, and it is a sound one. “In 
our political circles,” he says, “in the ranks 
of literature, and throughout all the strata 
of society, there are already unmistakable 
signs that the period of skepticism, sel- 
fishness, and rant will end with the cen- 
tury; that scientific superstition and 
sickly collectivist chimeras are doomed.” 
And he speaks of a “universal move- 
ment, which by its glorious results shall 
demonstrate that the alarming symptoms 
of degeneration, revealed by the psycholo- 
gists, are the first symptoms of ragenera- 
tion.” But the writer cannot, even on the 
last page, avoid special pleading, and so 
we are told that“ from Englund alone can 
proceed that electrifying impulse of which 
the bewildered nations stand in need, that 
they may marshal the forces and focus the 
goal of progress.” This tendency to leave 
the major thesis for the sake of Chauvin- 
ism weakens the effect of an otherwise 
strong, sound book, 


oo 


A Hitory of Nineteent’ Century Literature 
(1780-1895). By George Suintesbury, Pro- 
fessor of Enylish Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 12mo, pp. xii, 477. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) 


Some years ago the Macmillans under- 
tovk a history of English literature in four 
volumes, of which Mr, Saintesbury sup- 
plied the volume ou Elizabethan litera- 
ture, and Mr. Edmund Gosse that on the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
was tosupply that on the pre-Eiizabethan 
writers, but his book fell out of the series 
through its amplitude, covering only the 
Anglo-Saxon period. The writer who was 
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Advertising Rate 


Bi cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, or for a space of not less 
than one inch each issue for a year. Positions 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided suc posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
_— general make-up of the advertising pages. 

itions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adver- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 worth of space, to be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, a selected position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contracts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 
ditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
vegular rate will be charged. For inside-page 
positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. Ali advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. For Terms of 
Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





If you feel “all played out” take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. It repairs broken 
nerve force, clears the brain, and strengthens 
the stomach. 








Special Notices 


Peirce School. In ancther column is announce- 
ment of the famous Peirce School for its thirty-second 
OR year. This representative business school will be 
conténned along the same educative I'nes laid down 
by its eminent founder, Dr. Thomas May Peirce, its 
principal for thirty-one years. Dr. Peirce was not 
only a teacher of rare ability, but an expert account 
ant, who ranked among the best. Eve: y method he 
introduced was tested m the business side as well 
as the school side. Dr. Peirce chose his teachers with 
great care. Each ts a specialist la his work. The 
Same faculty 1s engag or the coming year that he 
for last year,{he most ‘prosperous in its suc- 

career. Under the same management, in the 

Same quarters, in the handsome Record Building, a 
successful continuance is confidently predicted. 





Sickness amene children is prevelent at all 
Seasons of the yrar, but cin be avoided largely when 
they are properly cared for. Jnfant Health ts the title 





Pearline. 
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There’s no help wanted | 


from soap or anything else, when you use 
Pearline and water—all alone by 
themselves—that’s everything you need for 


economical washing and cleaning. What 
help can soap add to it? 
just as well get a horse to help a 
\ locomotive. Anything that soap can 
\\ do, Pearline can do better—and 
can do a great deal more besides. 


Send 
s good as” or 
it Back Pearline.” 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 

sends you something in place = Pearline, 


easiest, the safest, the most 


You might 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as 
‘*the same as 
IT’S FALSE— 


honest — send it back. 








to deal with the present century found 
himself too busy, so Mr. Saintesbury took 
his place. He has done the work even 
better than in either his fine History of 
French Literature or his volume on the 
Elizabethans.- Naturally, Mr. Saintesbury 
is not equally authoritative and accurate 
at all points.. Thus he says that F. D. 
Maurice’s History of Moral and Met - 
physical Philosophy “does not show a 
very wide or very profound knowledge of 
the subject.” It is,in point of fact, ihe 
only history of philosophy in the language 
that is written directly from the sources,— 
an honor which it shares with Tiedemann’s 
in German, and with that only. Equally 
odd is his characterization of Maurice’s 
“ wayward eclecticism of system aud want 
of accurate learning.” ‘ Eclecticism ” 
and “system” were Maurice’s Yspecial 
abhorrence, and a more widely learned and 
accurate scholar the England of his day 
did not contain, Itisin the field of gene- 
ral literature that Mr. Saintesbury is most 
at home, but even there he is far from 
exhaustive. Indeed, our language still 
lacks a history of its literature which shall 
exhibit its whole scope and content, as 
the best German books do for that of Ger- 
many. If Mr. Stopford Brooke would add 
eleven volumes, as good, to the one he has 
given us, the gap would be filled. 
Oo 


The Life of Privilege, Possession, Peace, and 
Power. By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Pebloe, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. Introduction by D. L. Moody. (16mo, 

p. 202. Chicago and New York: Flem- 
ing HI. Revell Co. $1.) 


The addresses in this volume were de- 
livered before the Northfield Bible Con- 
ference in August, 1895. The distinguished 
preacher won many friends during his visit 
to America, and his earnest and simple 
Christian discourses have doubtless been 
of great service to many hearers, The 
aim of the whole series was to stir up 
Christians to a new apprehension of their 
privileges as believers. In a very proper 
way, emphasis is put upon the appropria- 
tion of what is so fully and freely offered 
in the gospel. There is a constant effort 
to expound the Seriptures, and to base 
upon this exposition the exhortations so 
directly made. Occasionally exception 
might be taken to the interpretation, and 
to a fondness for suggestions arising from 
verbal coincidence rather than from his- 
toricul exegesis. But the addresses are 
fine specimens of evangelical fervor joined 
with scholarly training. The author 
seems to be a representative of the same 
school of thought and feeling as Mr. 
Andrew Murray. 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central Amer- 
ica. By Richard Harding Davis. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. xi, 282. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.) 

Venezuela: A Land where it is always Sum- 
mer. By William Eleroy Curtis. (12mo, 
pp. iii. 315. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1 25.) 





ofa vain ble pamphiet accessible to all who will *end 
address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 






Mr. Davis is said to value his sketches 


character, called his stories. It is not 
possible to place his present book on the 
highest level of his work. It is lively, 
sometimes graphic, and, at times, even in- 
structive, The reader gets a fairly good 
idea of the countries through which the 
author travels, But the most attractive 
part of the book is its abundant and ex- 
cellent illustrations. Mr. Curtis’s book 
is of another class, Its aim is information 
about a country which has sprung into 
sudden interest, and, in general, to give an 
idea of what life is in a Spanish-American 
republic. In this field he is a known ex- 
pert, with abundant resources to draw upon. 
His book is very readable and illuminative. 
One gets to. know from it the history of 
Venezuela and its actual condition ina 
most satisfactory fashion, and to appreciate 
the good as well as the bad in Spanish- 
American life. His own point of view 
as to the pending dispute is indicated by 
his quoting three official statements of the 
area of British Guiana, which put it 60,000, 
then 76,000, and finally 109,000 square 
miles at successive dates. Mr. Cleveland’s 
message and Mr, Olney’s note are in the 
Appendix. 
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Prophecy ; Or, Speaking for God. By Rev. 
Everett 8. Stackpole, D.D., author of The 
Evidence of Salvation. (16mo, pp. x, 157. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents. ) 


This little book aims at a readjustment of 
popular ideas of prophecy to the conclu- 
sions of modern criticism. The prophet, 
Dr. Stackpole holds, was not a predicter 
of the future so much as an interpreter 
of the present. The evidence of his mis- 
sion is not to be sought in literal fulfil- 
ment of his predictions, but in the self- 
evidencing quality of the ethical and 
spiritual principles he enunciated as God’s 
spokesman. His work, therefore, is not 
something strange, irregular, and excep- 
tional, but permanent in essence, the 
basis of the ministry of the word for all 
time. If Dr. Stackpole had been familiar 
with the writings of Luther and of Knox, 
he could have shown that this was the 
conception of the prophetic office he!d by 
the Reformers. 

2 
At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone, and Other 
Transatlantic Experiences. By William H. 


Rideing. (16mo, pp. iii, 259. New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.) 


There is nothing either profound or 
original in Mr. Rideing’s sketches, but 
they are eminently readable. He has the 
journalist’s instinct for selecting the points 
the people care for. The article on Mr. 
Gladstone covers little new ground, except 
in giving the great statesman’s corrections 
to a paper Mr. Rideing wrote about him 
yearsago. The papers on Parliament and 
the Law Courts give a clear idea of both, 
and of their differences from our American 
arrangements. Perhaps the best sketch 
in the book is that of the old fishing-town 
of Yarmouth, on the Norfolk coast, which 
novel-readers.will recall as used by D ukens 
























































































































Pray! 
{By Hartley Coleridge ] 


E NOT afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever 
pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 
Pray in the darkuess, if there be no light. 


Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to ex; edite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of heaven, 
Though it be whut thou canst not hope to see; 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 


But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God w cast that wish away. 


Ce 
A Child’s Tragedy 


{From The Atlantic Monthly.| 


T WAS a tragedy of the spirit, con- 

cerning which she never made con- 
{cession to those whose heedilessness 
brought it to pass; yet it has always 
seemed to her as if the subsequent years 
have been more or less, in oue-way or 
another, under the influence of that sharp 
experience whereby she made direct 
personal acquaintance with the dread 
blight insincerity. She was far too young 
to know by what term jo characterize pro- 
fessions that are belied by actions; but 
looking back upon a scene so vividly and 
keenly remembered that it might have 
taken place yesterday, she understands, as 
no psychologist could ever set forth, that 
ideus may exist in full force independent 
of language. 

It was but a trifle that taught her the 
bitter Jessou of distrust,—the veriest trifle, 
it must have been, in the opinion of the 
grown-up world about her; but to many 
grown people the heart ot a child is an 
unsuspected mystery, and therefore are 
they often ruthless unawares. Unquestion- 
ably, it had been the experience of this 
child, now and then, to be teased with ajest 
obscuring the truth; but she had easily 
learned, a8 most children do, to estimate 
such practices justly. To find herself 
deceived in unmistakable earnest gave a 
shock not alone to her heart, but to her 
intellectual powers as well, for it was then 
that the faculty of reflection came into 
conscious play. 

She was a meditative child, shy and re- 
ticent, yet it happened to her, as notinfre- 
quently it does happen to children of her 
temperament, to fall ardently in love, 
The object of this infaatile passion was a 
girl of twenty, who had hardly the faintest 
uppreciation of the child’s undemonstra- 
tive depth of devotion: it is clear, indeed, 
inthe lightofafter-years, that thisdevotion 
was much of a bore to the gay young vis- 
itor, who came to talk with older people 
of affairs not to be discussed in the pres- 
ence of little pitchers. It chanced, one 
day, that this particular Little Pitcher 
was standing with ears attent,—having no 
companions of her own age,—while the 
goddess of her idolatry was being attired 
tor some social function that was to take 
place in the afternoon. All the ladies of 
the household were in attendance on the 
tailet, and it may be assumed that there 
was free traffic of opinions on topics not 
immediately connected with the articles 
of adornment, for suddenly the child 
was asked—with what furtive interchange 
of significant glances may be imagined 
—to go and find some flowers wherewith 
to deck Salome’s hair. Nosecond bidding 
was needed, this being a child who ex- 
pressed herself by actions rather than by 
words, and away she sped, immeasurably 
happy to serve the beautiful creature 
enshrined in her shy affections. 

Now there were no garden flowers about 
the home she dwelt in at that time, for the 
place was new, and the grounds were 
given over to awaste of weeds; but this 
ready worshiper of beaufy in whatever 
guise must have won—and loved—“ the 
secret of a weed’s plain heart,” so well 
she knew how to seek the obscure blooms 
hid in the rank midsummer tangle. 
Through diligent heed, each hand was 
presently full of such insignificant buds 








of travel more high'ty than his studies of 











and Blackmore for the scene of their stories. 


and binssoms as the parched season spares, 
when, by a fateful chance, she espied, amid 
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a little gr oy of ox ~ blue 
wonder of the great solitary ner- 
biessom put forth by the ground-trailing 
pea, beautiful in all her eyes beyond all 
the flowers of the field. Once or twice 
before, in her short span of life, she had 
found this infrequent bloom,—infrequent 
that is, within the precincts that hedge 
her round ; and now, what with its rarity 
and its appealing glory of “ heaven’s own 
blue,” there arose in her untried heart a 
fierce struggle between her desire for the 
splendid ower and her love for the beau- 
tiful Salome. It may be that the struggle 
was the fiercer because Salome was absent, 
and the flower so vividly present. . 
Slowly back to the house she walked in 
an anguish of conflict; for she recognized 
clearly that if she withheld the flower 
she must, under the circumstances, ‘forgo 
the delight and glory of its exhibition ; 
she could possess the treasure only in a- 
selfish secrecy. Nevertheless, she found 
no strength against the temptation to keep 
the banner-blossom for herself, until she 
liad presented the poor little knot of weedy 
bloom wr mpegs | displayed in her lett 
hand, while her right hand held the flower 
s..e so prized well outof sight behind her 
back: but. the moment Salome’s eyes 
lighted tpon the inadequate tribute 
offered at her shrine, the doom of the blue 
bunner-blossom was surely sealed. The 
child loved the flower none the less, but 
she. loved .Salome more. Penitent, 
ushamed, and glad, all at once, she exhib- 
ited the rarity. Was sheso much to blame 
in that she was fain to have it seem as if 
she had reserved it to enhance its value by 
surprise? At least she was distinctly con- 
scious that the surrender, though volun- 
tary, was a sacrifice; but the meed of 
admiration bestowed upon the flower 
soothed the irrepressible regret the -sac- 
rifice cost her, for her inexperience failed 
to penetrate the perfunctory nature of the 
praise she had elicited. Neither did she 
suspect that her return was inopportune ; 
but she must have interrupted aconversa- 
tion far more interesting than the ‘ wild- 
ings of nature,” for she was speedily 
‘bidden to “run and play.” She would 
have pléaded to remain, but having 
achieved one conquest over herself, she 
maintained the mastery, and departed in 
meek obedience, though in no mood to run 
and play; she had passed through one of 
those crises of the soul, the effect of which 








is to subdue the animal spirits. Yet it 
was not depression she felt, but a sort of 
66 
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question. 


if he will not supply you we will. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y, City, 
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collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample lar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. ame style and size. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. ‘4 Exchange PL, Boston. 
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“THE SUNDAY 


chastened joy, that she would have called 
the approval of conscience had she been 
old enough for introspection and mistress 
of befitting language. 

But this serenity of spirit was not to en- 
dure: in an ill-starred moment the child 
was moved to return to the scene of her 
victory over self. Salome was gone, and 

one were all the others; but on the 

oor, where they had fallen unheeded at 
Salome’s feet, lay the little carefully 
sought bunch of blossomed weeds, the 
dear blue banner-blossom in their midst, 
cruelly trampled and bruised. And the 
child’s heart quaked with the instant per- 
ception that she had made a needless sacri- 


Whether or not she wept, memory bears 
no testimony, but the pang she suffered 
was of no transient duration. For it was 
not alone the needlessness of her sacrifice 
that smote her with a startling certainty : 
she saw, as if through sudden and blinding 
light, that her innocent trust had been 
imposed upon; that the true intent of 
sending her to seek for flowers had been 
to secure a riddance of the Little Pitcher. 
Her impeccable elders, she was shrewdly 
aware, enjoyed many privileges denied 
to childhood, and of these privileges the 
right to disguise the truth might be one; 
but the exercise of such a right had 
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- 
sentiment infancy may entertain distinctly 
long before its name is known. For of 
course it was not possible that a child of 
her tender age should define to herself an 
impression so intensé and soul-searching 
that it has furnished her food for thought 
through all the after-years; it was her 
later development that translated it into 
words, while she pondered at recurrent 


intervals that iferadicable memory. But 
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the conclusions she deduced without the 
intervention of language were none thé | 
less inevitable and immediate; whereof 
the result was that she ceased from that 
moment to love Salome the beautiful. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
athe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

One Copy, Oe ear.................cscscecsesseress seeeereee SBD 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 





She remembers that, subsequently, she was 
punished time and again for repelling the 
overtures of the whilom enchantress, but 
she never gave up the secret of her dis- 
illusionment,—too deep a sorrow for a/| 
young child’s puzzled intelligence to ex- 
plain. Thus it came to pass, as one of the 
direful sequences of this small tragedy, | 
of spirit under the imputation of lack of 
heart. 

Through all the after-years,in garden, 
field, or woodland, the big blue banner- 
blossom of the ground-trailing pea has 
worn for her eyes a meek, appealing look 
of mingled comprehension and reproach, 





wounded her sense of personal dignity, a 


* Do you remember, O Flower, 
Do you remember, too?” 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


This water is for sale by 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Dr. J. D. Eggleston, jypcicn, rv: 


No. 2.) 
Dyspepsia 


Professor of Diseases of Women and Children, Medical College of Vir- 
Gouty Dyspepsia, 1 know of no mineral water which I 


a., Member Medical Society Virginia : 


promotes digestion, relieves nausea and acid fermen- 
- ' tation, an 
organs is a remedy of uniform adaptation and unsurpassed excellence. 


Dr. T. Griswold Comstock, A.M., M.D., ;, 
Dyspepsia I have known the action of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 {. o. b. at the Springs. 


in disordered conditions of the digestive 
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Springs open for guests from June 15 to Uctober r. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. on the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 
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THE BLOOD COVENANT 


A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “blood,’’ “life,” ‘‘life-giving,”’ 


they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. 


“ A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord's 
Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that every 

Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.""— 7he Examiner. 
a] 
A book of 350 pages (644 X8¥% inches). Price, $2. _For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, bv the publishers. 
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PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 














Our, Booklet. “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
illustrating and describing them, sent free. An up- | 
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Fost«r Bas. M'r’e Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Reduced Price 
to close out the remainder of the lot. 
mer price, $1 each; or $1.60 for both. N 
each ; or $1 for both. Order at once. 
Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment 


** The Good Shepherd,”’ and “‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
lem."” Heavy paper, 2231 inches; engraving 1221 


For- 


$: for both. The Religious Press Association, 

8800 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE GREAT CHURCH 
For electric, gee, or oil. Send di- 


mensions. k of Light and 
estimate free. B. 
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that she was called to suffer much anguish | 
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inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 60 cents each ; or 
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P. Prink.55! Pearl St.. New York. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


| in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the follow yearly club rates: 

For any number copies (more than one) mailed 

individual addresses, 1.00 each. 
For five or more cop‘es in a package to one addresa, 
SO cents each. A age thus sent is addressed te 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
| printed on the separate ers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in a 
peenege to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esire 


to 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ef a 
school get their mail matter from one post ce, 
others In the same schoo! get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to k- 
sae clubs at fifty conte pee <i v, yon my FS 

e@ packages may be div nto 8 er pac es 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. Oune free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copics for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 





additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
| with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 


Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be requires. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year,can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package ciubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the ere. 
tion, when it has over six months to run, When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the cohatsteeee. if 
a package club subscriber intends to change his or her 
address for a few weeks only, we will mall an_extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three celts per 


week. 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


such person will oblige the famy by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by............ 


| ‘The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
| papers for a club wil) invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of thoeubeeripten, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue Of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
| the following rates, which include postage : 
| One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
} Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
| To ministers and missiona: . 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more co 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they w 
be sent efther singly to the individual addr 
a package to qpeaciven, whichever may be rr 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be inailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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will sprinkle four times 
greater area than any 
other sprinkler made. 
AGENTS WANTED. Can make 
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Made for J. B. Fellows & Co., 
Bosion, Mass. E tebbins 
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Di * 
How to Disinfect. 
We desire to mail you free, a valuable ~ 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


* © «Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 
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MARSH'S Patent Automatic Funnel or 
Lamp Filler,and you will have no more 
trouble with over-filling your lam Price, 
15 cents. Agents find ita great seller. Ad- 
dress, Antomatic Lamp Filler Co., Gouverneur, N.Y. 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Saroii0 and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 7s ich that you 


will never be without it agrin. 
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Educational 


PElnGt, obROOL 


Tay uitne Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-019 Chestnut ut Street, Philadel phia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIRO PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1666-1896. 


A Sars Business Training 
Jou with a practical, sound and useful 
Enalek odueatiok 
Three full courses: 
Business, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAT SESSIONS, '96.'97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
MIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 














musical insti. 


There are but few 
_ and most suc- 


tutions, The largest, 
cessful in America is the 


New England 
Conservatory of Music, 


Oratory and Languages 


t Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan 
ieatdorate ‘in price, thorough in practice, an 
famous for results. 

ott Felten, Musical Director. 


Frank 
W. Hale, Gen..Megr. 


Send for Prospectus. 
TENOGRAPHY, BOOKKEEPING, 


a pnorear Wed taught BY MAIL or personal Ww 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
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Do Not Stammer 


a =? pegs book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, } Spring Garden St., Philadel- 
Pp Pa. Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., 
publishers of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

FRDWIN 8. [Sat ok pte 
Established 1334, Principal and Founder. 
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Hackettstown Institute 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Cr~ dacat'onal, Prepares for the best colleges. Music, 

art, clocation, and commercial branches. Best build: 

ing ofitsclass. Location unsurpa $255 per annum. 

Catalog free. Rev Ww. y. P. . FERGUSON, B.D., Pres. 








STUDY.: A , thoren h and practical 
* business edacation in book- 
Eeeping. shorthand, ete., given pat at 

l ow rates. Catalog free : tria are. 
Y STRATTON, 10 College Bidg.. Buttalo, N.Y 








r WALL AND MOONEY SCHOOL for 
S. FRANKLIN, TENNESSER, 





O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
NEW YORK 
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5,000 
Bicycles 


(Ladies’ and Men’s) ; 


$4.4.00 cach 


oh Dad od, 


There are too many so-called $100 bicycles on the market, 
and there has been such general dissatisfaction among buyers of 
these cheap wheels, that we have decided to sell-an actual top- 
grade bicycle for $44.00, and give a guarantee for one year to 


each purchaser. 


In proof of our statement that this is actually a $100 bicy- 
cle, we can only say that the manufacturers now have over 
twenty agencies in this city and Brooklyn, where that price is paid 


without deviation. 


Our contract for the delivery of 5,000 of 


these bicycles prevents our naming the makers, who, however, 


have a national reputation. 


If we might give their name, we 


could sell every wheel we could buy for twice what we ask. 


A good Lamp and Bell (not the good-for-nothing 
kind) attached to each Wheel sold. 


bay These wheels will be sold for cash only. 


We will not even ship 


them C, O. D. Neither will we deliver. them free outside New York City, 


Brooklyn; orJersey City, 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York 
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Pocket Manual 


A handy paitiocina’ te memory remy § on common 
branches, rules of grammar, arithmetic, history, punc- 
tuation, lawful contract#, penmanship, etc. Mach im- 
formation in small space, and handy when wanted. 
Price has been 25 cents. Will close out the few remain- 
lag at 15 cents, postpaid, by mail; or two copies for-25 
cents, stamps or silver. 


Religious Press Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
‘Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
_ 1% Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City | 








SUNDAY-SCHOO BOOKS. 
— our approved list. Over 800 vol- 
umes, Send stamp and address. 
een WodLOM Co., I 
22 Nassau street, N.Y 


BEST £:?242¥ BOOKS 


The aera Man knows a good thing. 
He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them. 








papers, * The papers that Ward makes,” 
OSTON LINEN, Boston Bonn, 
and BUNKER HI. 
Saw’ WARD Co., head Franklin | St., Boston, Mass 


Do You Then you want, of course, the best 


Cornet Duets 


The cornet edition of LIVING HYMNS is arranged 


for one or for two instruments. Price, $x per copy. 


John J. Hood 
Philad’a ; 940 W. Madison’St., Chicago. 


UPLIFTING SONGS i !stest and bex s 


vent ‘als, and Sabbath-schools. 
free. 


aceg Arch S., 








35 cts. postpaid. 
en pages THEJOH N CHURUH COMPA 
Cincinnat!— New York—Chicago. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL 4. ......00...00cccccceeeeeeeeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

Other ChALIMNS, ... 0... oo... ccceeveeenenes 1,600,466.64 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 309,117.89 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
$2,409,584.53. 


THOS, H. bros One RY, President. 


PEROT. Vice-Presistent, 
ag dag 2 Saae, Sce. and Treas. 
wm. Ad) WILLIAMS, Asst. | 
VM. B. KELLY. Goal “dot. 


DIRECTORS : 

Thos. It. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
srael Morri Jos. FE. Gillingham, 
Pemberton My ‘Hutchinson, Charles 8. Wheien, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John 8. Gerhard. 
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NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR Ist 
MORTGAGES on improved farms in Red 
Rivet Vat t) Dakota. Write to me, 

H. MCCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D. 





For Christian Workers 


uiospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for devotional meetings. 
xcelsior Music Edition, 79 ® hymns, $75 ptr 100. 

Gospel Choir No. 2. $40 per 

Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. $30 per roo. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns. $30 per ro. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9b St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., mane = 

















$s LOVE. Now ready. A 224 page book con- 
peveeess ng over 150 entirely new songs for Sunday- 


4 meetings, etc. %5 cents sin gle copy, 





r hur Send for s ee pose 
fon per tndred Co., 416 Arch a x ladelphia, Pa. 
Beautiful Songs com bined, 
Delighitfal Jam 1 tehitng x ors is 35 Surday-school 
and Y. P. Societi (twice £ many as 
@nily ise. “ane one as of this 
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x. SW. STRAUB & CO., Auditorium, Chicago. 
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Quality 


If Columbias were not 
worth $100, they wouldn’t 
sell for $100— uncertain 
bicycles bring various 
prices, 
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He who tries to study la 
without a capable guide and instruc 
tor is groping in the dark. He need 
light as to what books to stud 
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SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Department L, Detroit, Michigan. 


a ENGI ad Ss Go 
Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Avsurnpa.e, Mass. (ten 
miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholarship 
and conduct of life, with advantages of healthful and 
beautiful suburban residence, the best musical and liter- 
ary entertainments. in Boston, and ‘convenient access to 
places of historic interest. Rowing and skating on 
Charles River ; out-door games ; gymnasium and swim- 
ming-tank under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures 
on topics adapted to the ideal administration of home. 
Illustrated catalog free. Address, C. C. Bkacpon, Prin. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, seven- 
teen miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley and ee Sotisase. nC , 
33 CHARLOTTE SON ANT, 
Miss FLORENCE BicELow, ° | PTincipals. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 ané2 2103 03 Sprace St., Philadelphia 
For girls. nest ae ate Sree in city. 
Boarding a day. 5th 

reparatory, and —— e on oh 
refs,, address, Dr. and Mrs. 








area 














Academic, college 
For illus, cat. and 
AMES DANFORTH. 


The Hudson River Institute 


ok classical seminary of high grade for bovs and 

“ris. aor iful and healthful location in the Hudson 

River Vall ey. Conservatory of music, art, and elocu- 

is For catalogs address, Rey. A. H. FLACK, A.M., 
cipal, Claverack. a. ¥. 





OUTH JERSEY INSTITU TE, Brineeton; N. J. 
y 27th year begins Sept. 16. Roth sexes. Prepares 
for any college, teaching, or business. French, Ger- 
man, Art, Music. Gymnasium. Competent Physical 
Director. Spacion« campus and athletic field. Pure 


water, drainage perfect. 
H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


CUSHING | ACADEMY 


shburnham, Mass. 
coxsinaaaek: Six courges of stndy. New buildings. 
Large gymnasium. Finé lahoratorics. = et & year. 
Send for catalog to H. 8. COWELL, » Erincigal 


MassacnUsrTts, Easthampton. 

ILLISTON Semirvary. Academy for Boys. 
ms | Prepa vera [+ any college LP mp al —— 
‘ully equ aboratories -nchemistry.p wo 
_ for training for medical schools. doth 

opens Rept. 10, 1896. Wa. GALLAGHER, Ph.D., Prin. 


e Leading ier ~~ WonmeEN 
ALM) CANADIAN 5 Ae. OnrT. 
Pe. rates. an- 


© omitenar yy, A, 


meres "Stanmerer$ we 











ne Gunter School Tims latends te admit only advertisemen's that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
he publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


Party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently Inserted, 








art 








